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EVANDER; 


oR, 
A MAN’S PUNISHMENT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Heart's Content,” “ Tempting Fortune,” §c., gc. 
——_—————— 
CHAPTER XIV. 
The dial spoke not, but it made shrewd sicns, 
And pointed full upon the stroke of murder. 
Old Play. 
Now, Billy Bewick, keep good heart, 
And of thy talking let me be ; 
But if thou art a man, as I am sure thou art, 
Come over the dike and fight with me. 
Old Ballad. 

WueEn the object of his strange visitors was made 
apparent to him, and he saw that Frederick Mordaunt 
was determined at all hazards to possess himself of 
the antidote to the poisou which had so strangely 
inoculated Evander’s skin, Dr. Roy inwardly con- 
fessed that it was impossibleto fight with any chance 
of success against enemies so daring and inveterate 
as were those of the guilty man who had incurred 
their enmity. 

Frederick Mordaunt was very polite, and apolo- 
gised for the violence which he found it necessary to 
He told the doctor that he must have the anti- 
dote which he had prepared with such marvellous 
skill to cure Evander, and though Dr. Roy endea- 
voured in every possible way to escape from a com- 
pliance with this request, he was given very clearly 
to understand that the cord would be tightened 
around his neck, and immediate strangulation be the 
penalty which he would pay for his obstinate and 
prolonged silence. 

Dr. Roy was, as we have explained, interested in 
Evander, and in order to study his character tho- 
roughly, it was imperative that he should recover his 
former complexion and appearance generally ; but all 
the doctor’s interest in Evander paled before the im- 
minence of the danger with which he was himself 
threatened, and in order to save his own life, which 
he could see by the determined countenance of Mor- 
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[MORDAUNT SECURES THE ANTIDOTE ] 


daunt hung only by a single thread, like the sword of 
Damocles, he came to the conclusion that he must 
sacrifice his friend and protege. 

It was with the utmost reluctance that he thus de- 
cided, and he delayed compliance with Mordaunt’s 
request, or rather command, so long that the man 


who acted the hateful part of executioner in this | 


singular life drama, positively, in obedience to a sign 
from his master or employer, drew the cord so tight 
as to impede his power of utterance, and it was only 
by desperate gesticulatious and incoherent cries that 
he was able to stay the work of death, so ruthlessly 
put in progress. 

“ Listen, doctor,” exclaimed Mordaunt. “I have 
made it my business to avenge the wrongs which an 
unprincipled, bad man has inflicted upon two ladies, 
whose names you are, doubtless, well acquainted with, 
as you must be with their cruel treatment. In case 
you should be ignorant of the designations of those 
of whom I am speaking, I will be more explicit. Sir 
Charles Evander has deeply injured Lady Carisbrook 
and Miss Lily St. Aubyn, who now bears his title. I 
have assisted in his punishment, which is terrible, 
exemplary, and must be complete. Give me the phial 
containing the antidote, and swear that you will in 
no way further interest yourself in his behalf, and we 
will spare your life; refuse, and you are a dead man. 
We have carefully calculated the risks, and if you re- 
main obdurate and oblige me to take your life, I shall 
be far away before your death is discovered.” 

“But this is horrible,” answered the doctor, re- 
solved upon making a feeble protest, though he de- 
spaired of his intercession being successful. “ You 
condemn the man to a frightful punishment for ever, 
that is, so long as he lives. Will you give him no 
chance? Be generous. Have some mercy, as you 
hope to receive mercy on that dread day when you 
shall be called to account for this deed, as well as 
others. By the merest accident, I happened to have 
in my medicine-chest the herbs which are requisite 
for the manufacture of an antidote to the poison of 
the tuba. I brought them with me from Upper India, 
and along and expepsive voyage will be necessary 
to procure duplieg » Do not, I beg of you, 


| knew not how to act. 





destroy this preparation, if you compel me to give it 
toyou. Say to Sir Charles Evander that you will 
enable him to return to his position in society after 
he has gone through a term of probation, and shown 
by anew mode of life that he is penitent and sincerely 
sorry for the sins of which he has undoubtedly been 
guilty. Give him this chance. Allow the unfor- 
tunate young man to have some hope in the dismal 
future which you have placed before him.” 

Frederick Mordaunt paced the room uneasily. The 
words of Dr. Roy had a deep effect upon him. He 
Stopping suddenly before the 
doctor, he said: 

“T have already apologised for the commission of 
an outrage upon an old man like yourself, but I am 
unable to act differently in this matter. If you re- 


| store Evander to his proper position, you destroy 


both myself and the lady he made his wife.” 

“ Upon compulsion,” interposed the doctor. 

“T grant that; but Miss St. Aubyn is now legally 
Lady Evander, though if all the circumstances at- 


| tending the marriage were brought into a court of 


law, it would probably be declared invalid. Sir 
Charles’s restoration to society would consign us, how- 
ever, to a prison, and for our own sakes we must 
prevent such a deplorable occurrence, as well as for 
the sake of that very society against which he has 
so heinously offended.” 

“You forget one thing, my dear sir, and that is 
this. , If you gain possession of the antidote, you 
have the power in your hands of making Evander 
what you like. All I ask is that vou will restore him 
to his proper position, if he is truly penitent. If he 
becomes so, Miss St. Aubyn can have no objection 
to receive him as her husband, because she once loved 
him dearly, and it was only owing to the hideous de- 
formity of his moral character that she began to hate 
and finally doomed him, in conjunction with you, to 
that terrible punishment under which he is now suf- 
fering.” 

“What do you want me to promise you, doctor ?” 
inquired Mordaunt. 

“ Simply that you wili enable Evander to take his 
place in the world once more, if he becomes reformed. 
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He can easily invent some story to exculpate you 
He can say that he was disgusted with life, and went 
abroad, blotting himself out of the memory of his 
friends by the story of his suicide, which will be put 
down as an eccentricity, for everything is forgiven 
a man who has thousands a-year.” 

“ 1 will make you this promise,” replied Mordaunt. 
“Give me the preparation upon which all his hopes 
are based, put him entirely in my power, and I assure 
you, on my sacred word of honour, that if there is no 
doubt of his reformation, he shall be restored to the 
world.” 

“On that understanding I will make no further 
opposition,” said the doctor. ‘ ‘lhe medicine you 
are in search of is on the top shelf of the cabinet to 
your left hand. It is labelled ‘ Antidote to the poi- 
eonous decoction of the leaves of the tuba.’ Take 
it, and, as you are a gentleman, keep your faith just 
pledged with me.” 

Mordaunt assured Dr. Roy in the most emphatic 
terms that he would do so, and at once possessed 
himself of the bottle, the position of which had been 
indicated to him. He placed it carefully in his pocket, 
and whispered a few words in the ear of his atten- 
dant, who promptly bound the doctor firmly to his 
chair, and with as much gentleness as was consistent 
with the operation, placed a gag im his:mouth, which 
effectually prevented him from erying out had he 
been so disposed. They then took their departure, 
leaving the doctor in an uncomfortablerposition, and 
a prey to thoughts which must have been the re- 
verse of pleasamt; but he had arrivediat that age at 
which a man becomes: a philosopher; and takes all 
the ills of this werld-wiiich fall to hisshare asa mat- 
ter of course, and net worth a single» sigh ; after 


which, misfortune may do her worst,.and!be laughed | have: 


at in return. 

Two hours elapsed between the departure of Fre- 
derick Mordaunt and big: assistant andi the return of 
ivander, who had beemto:some: place.of amusement. 
‘The latter was: astonished beyond measure when he 
saw, on entering the» room, his. friend-and chief' su 
port fastened) to a chair, and unable to speak. His 
palpitating heart told}him intuitively that some mis+ 
fortune had taken place. His first. care: was to un- 
bind the doctor and remove the gag from his: mouth;. 
this done, he: preceeded: to interrogate him-asrto: 
cause of the disagreealile position in whic he found 
Lim. 

“ My dear young-fttiend,” said the doctor; imanswer 
to his inquiriss, “the greatest calamity which could 
have befallem yow has: taken place. Mr. Mordaunt 
lias been here during your absence, and abstracted 
the medicine whiclt was to cure you.” 

Evander sank into a seat and gasped for breath. 
He comprehended in an instant the nature of the ill- 
luck which had occurred. ‘The shock nearly de- 
prived him of his senses. Dr. Roy did not pay him 
much attention. His limbs were cramped and his 
mouth parched. He went to a sideboard and got 
some wine ina tumbler, which be drank with avidity. 
By this time Evander was able to speak, and he ex- 
claimed: 

“Why did you not resistmy enemy to the utmost ? 
What hope—-what prospect have I now ?” 

“The best possible. Mr. Mordauat, who has kindly 
taken your educatiou in hand,” answered the doctor, 


jecularly, “has promised that if you reform, he will 
himself administer the healing potion I have prepared 
for you.” 


“Tam not in the humour for pleasantry,” cried 


Evander, angrily. “It is late now, and I will reflect 
during the night how it best befits me to behave on 
the morrow. I cannot think you in league with my 
enemies, but this is an unexpected shock, and I can 
believe in nobody.” 

With these words he retired to his own apartmeats, 
and Dr. Roy saw him no more. That night hours 
passed before the wretched man could obtain any 
sleep. He was a prey to the most agonising reflec- 
tions: his revenge, which he fancied within his 
grasp, had slipped from him like a phantom, and the 
very circumstance of its disappearance made him all 
tle more anxious to obtain it. 

As soon as daylight was visible he rose up, and 
paced the room with long strides, while an angry 
frown sat upon his brow, making his yellow coun- 
tenance still more hideous and repulsive. He ate 
little or no breakfast. Dr. Roy attempted to get him 
to enter into conversation, but he would not speak, 
repelling his advances in the rudest manner. 

Attiring himself in his rich Indian robes, he ordered 
a carriage, and was driven to Lady Evander’s house, 
2 mansion which was his own, but to which he could 
Jay no claim under the peculiar circumstances of the 
At the door he met Mr. Mordaunt, who was 
also paying a visit. 

“'l’his meeting is fortunate, sir,” exclaimed Evan- 
fer. “I had intended to seek you after having had 
tn interview with my wife.” 

“It is as well that we should meet once again, be- 





fore all future connection between us ceases,” replied 


Mordaunt. “ Will you walk in? Lady Evander is, 
I know, at home, as she has written to me requesting 
me to visit her.” 

Evander followed Mordaunt into the house and 
into a drawing-room, where Lily, dressed in deep 
mourning, was seated by herself. She was slightly 
surprised at Evander’s appearance, not having ex- 
pected to see him, although she evidently looked for 
his companion. There was an awkward pause of a 
few minutes, which was eventually broken by Mr. 
Mordaunt, who said: 

“T can guess the cause of your visit here, Sir 
Charles. You wish to ascertain if there is any chance 
of regaining possession of that which I took from 
Dr. Roy yesterday.” 

“I demand it as a right,” replied Evander, furi- 
ously. “ You have treated me in the most inhuman 
manner, and I further ask you to give me satisfac- 
tion. I will fight you. wherever you like, and give 
you the choice of weapons, time, and place.” 

“Tt is useless to urge me,” Mordaunt said, with 
the utmost coolness. “I shall not meet yon, andT 
warn you that if I am molested or annoyed in ang 
way by you, either publicly or privately, I will have 
you confined as a lunatic in an asylum, your special) 


madness being that you think you are Sir Charlesi} 


Evander, and that I have conspired with others to 
deprive you of your title and position. Ask yourself 


who will credit your wild tale, which all would say) 


bears the impress of lunacy upon-it. You are fairly 
in the toils. Nothing remains for you but to resign 
yourself to your fate,or to make a voyage to ther 
Hast Indies in searcthof the specific which only cam 


der from committing any more of those wanton ex- 
cesses which, though sport to him, were death to the 
victims of them. 

He had hoped that, if Sir Charles Evander wore 
dead, or if Lily could bring herself to look upon him 
as dead, he might have a chance of gaining a return 
of that love which he had lavished upon her from 
the first time he saw her, but when he consented to 
the project of reconciling Evander and Lily—pro- 
vided the former became truly regenerate, he knew 
that he dealt a death-blow to his hopes, fully expect- 
ing that Sir Charles would, by his exemplary conduct, 
effect a reconciliation between himself and the lady 
he had cruelly wronged. 

When Evander reached his hotel, he inquired for 
the doctor, and the waiter gave him a letter, saying 
that Dr. Roy had left for the-Continent, so he under- 
stood. ‘Lhis was indeed true. In the letter the doc- 
tor informed’Evander thatthe had done® his best for 
him, and could do no more, He was:going on the 
Continent for change of aimand scene, and he strongly 
‘recommended Evander to make what terms he was 
able with Mir: Mordaunt and his wife. 
| “Phey alonercan. be of seoreatneeey 10 you. It 
isnot my custom or m. —— preach moralit 

p <A when you find that we 
by am alteration of your 
as’ wise:map, to culti- 


decided! Byander, who 
determined that be woulil lead » life which would 
make e to him wife, and conciliate the 










cure‘you, and by the time you return, people 
all’ about you, and if you. press 
claim, we shall allege that. you are,am impudent im» 
presuming upon am accidental likeness to 
Evander, and fight you at law with all the 

skill that money can proeare.” 

Evander uttered 4 groam. He sawthe full force-of 

t reasoning; and hisdameutable case 

more hopeless than it had ever done befove:, 

© was comple i * hi 

Violence availed hit 
laid with consummate cleverness, andall he could do 
was to make terms with them, if this were possible. 

Ina low, sweet voice, themusical:cadence of which 
was yn her own, Lily now spoke, saying: 

‘““ We do not wish to condemn you to. lifs utterly 
without hope: that would be, ag you say, inhuman. 
The antidote, which you naturally prize so: highly, is 
in my custody, and: I shall not in.” 

A gleam of satisfaction flashed across Evander’s 
countenance. 

“ Our object has been to punish you for your want 
of heart,” continued Lily. “If you were what my 
fancy once pictured you, I should be inclined to give 
you back the love I once had for you, but before that 
sensitive plant can recover from the cruel frost which 
has withered it, the sun of your thorough and effec- 
tual reformation must shine upon it.” 

“Tn a word,” exclaimed Mordaunt, “if, after a 
probationary term, the duration of which must be 
left with us, we find that you are morally changed, 
you may expect every consideration at our hands.” 

“T understand you,” replied Evander, who was 
like one in a dream; “I must think. At present I 
know not how to act ; you are too strong forme. I 
must admit myself conquered. Thank you for your 
offer of ultimate pardon and restoration to society. 
Perhaps I shall be able to deserve both. Already I 
feel a change taking place within me. It seems as 
if my heart were beating for the first time.” 

With a wild, unearthly expression of countenance, 
he quitted the apartment, leaving Lily and Mr. Mor- 
daunt astonished at the extraordinary effect their 
communication had upon him. ‘hey expected vio- 
lence and reproaches. He was submissive, and even 
patient. peer: 
CHAPTER XV. 

The day is drawing to its close ; 

And what good deeds since first it rose, 

Have I presented, Lord, to thee, 

As offerings of my ministry ? 

What wrong repressed, what right remained, 

What struggle passed, what victory gained, 

What good attemapted and attained? 

Feeble, at best, is my endeavour! 

I see, but cannot reach, the height 

That lies for ever in the light. 

And yet for ever and for ever, 

When seeming just within my grasp, 

I feel my feeble hands unclasp, 

And sink discouraged into night! 

For thine own purpose, thou hast sent 

The strife and the discouragement! 
Longjellow'’s Golden Legend. ; 

In planning the exemplary punishment which had 
overtaken Evander in the midst of his career of pro- 
fligacy and wickedness, Mr. Mordaunt had only one 
thought uppermost in his mind, and that was to vin- 
dicate Miss St. Aubyn’s position, and prevent Evan- 








satay tliat he was allowed ont: of his own 
was: tidiculouslysmall for’a man of his 


a ee aad retired 
village » Bostock, 


nto th 
himto forward 


e-country, aglecting a 
Sir | in Cumberland, asthe place of his sojourn. He com- 
Mordaunt,, 


municatediwith 

to this lo 
erest J r in works of charity and 
| Benevolence, andiiwas: perfectly astomished to find 
tint he d amount ofpleasure from 
‘doing good!than: he-liad experienced when his ouly 
thoughts were howrhe could do,evil:. 

His pride: euffered? at first, but heeonquered that, 
knowing thatif a man who feels. that he: has been 
going in the way for years wishies:to turn over 
anew leaf, he battle: with amd/subdue his 
pride. It cost hitmam effort.to: forege his) revenge 
upon Mordaunty.bnt-whem he tried!to: understand the 
meaning of the divine saying, “Bless those who 
despitefull, * tie: to.ses everything in 
a different: and resolved thathis conduct should 
be so exemplary that Lily should have no excuse for 
not keeping her word with him. 

He was regarded in the village as an Indian gen- 
tleman who had embraced Christianity, and was on 
that account obliged to leave hisown country and 
settle in Evgland. The clergyman took a great in- 
terest in him, and he speedily became on friendly 
terms with all who were worth knowing. His acts 
of benevolence and charity gained him a fame which 
spread far and wide, so that everyone who was in 
want of money or advice came to him, and did not 
go away without either one or the other. 

It was in Bostock that he met with an adventure 
of a very peculiar nature, and which helped him 
more than all to believe in the bounty of providence. 

A gentleman named Brook resided, as he did him- 
self, in the house of a labouring man in the village. 
His wants were few, his habits frugal, and his chief 
delight consisted in reading, fishing, or shooting, 
when he could obtain permission to do either. 

There was something in the countenance and man- 
ner of this individual—who was a man still in the 
prime of life—of someone whom he had met before- 
Who it was, or where they had met, he was at a loss 
to imagine, but he felt himself irresistibly attracted 
towards him, and an acquaintance ripened into an inti- 
macy which occasioned Mr. Brook to place a certain 
amount of confidence in his Indian friend. They 
were both geoet smokers, but they drank moderately, 
preferring the ale of the country to spirituous liquors, 
and it was at Mr. Brook’s apartments that the latter 
became confidential one evening in winter. 

The wind howled without, and tore along in relent- 
less fury under the eaves and across a bleak expanse 
of meadow land in front of the house. A cheerful 
fire blazed on the hearth ; pipes, tobacco, and ale were 
on the table, and several shelves filled with books 
sufficiently showed on inspection that they were care- 
fully selected, and indicated a refined mind and culti- 
vated taste in their owner. : 

“T can see that you have mixed with Europeans,’ 
said Mr. Brook, “and it is a pleasure to mo to meet 
with one who isso well acquainted with our language 
and literature.” ; 

“ Some years ,” answered Evander, “I was ip 
the best society in London, but I have seen the folly 





of giving one’s self up to the pomps and vanities of 
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the world, and I now devote my time and what little 
money I have to my fellow creatures, finding the 
greatest consolation in works of benevolence. What 
can be more, delightful,” added Evander, warming 
with his subject, “than to find out a deserving man 
in distress, and by judicious assistance, enable him 
to recover that position from which harsh fate has 
driven him ?” 

“I agree with you,” replied Mr. Brook. “Your 
sentiments do you the utmost credit. - Yet I must say 
it is surprising to me to find one who has moved in 
the gay world, as you say you have done, embrace 
with contentment a life so totally different to every- 
thing to which’ he has been accustomed and asso- 
ciated with. May I inquire if, during your stay in 
London and your connection with fashionable society, 
you came in contact with Sir Charles Evander ?” 

This question proved @ most perplexing one to 
Evander, but he met the difficulty manfully. He had 
thoroughly examined his former character, and con- 
demned it as something hateful and detestable, so he 
did not sbrink-from the task of self-condemnation, 
and replied in the affirmative. 

“To. that man,” said Me.-Brook, “I date my ruin 
and banishment from society: My story is indeed a 
romantic one, as you would say if you heard it.” 

“I should esteem: it a great favour if you would 
consider me worthy of your confidence,” replied Hvan- 
der, whose heart palpitated strangely, he scarce knew 
why. 

“T know not what oaths you consider most bind- 
ing,” answered Mr. Brook. -“ But I would: gladly 
confide in you if you will assure me of your perpetual 
secrecy. A betrayal of my confidence would place 
me in such an unenviable position that. it would be 
impossible for me to continue to exist.. My secret is 
weighing me down. I want someone to share it with 
me, and if I could obtain some sympathy, life would 
not be the intolerable burden that.I now find it,” 

Evander declared in the most. solemn manner that 
he would not utter a word to any living being, and 
Mr. Brook eventually decided upon relating his bis- 
tory tohim. He laid aside his pipe in order to speak 
with more freedom, but Evander continued to smoke 
to hide the agitation under which he was labouring, 
He tried to think what crime he had committed dur- 
ing his wild youth, which could have embittered the 
whole existence of the man before him, but he could 
not answer the questions with which he, plied him- 
self, The strange resemblance to someone whom he 
had seen before which Mr, Brook bore, haunted him, 
however, and he felt convinced that the coming re- 
velation would enlighten him as to some half-forgot- 
- disgraceful, and most regrettable passage of his 
ie, . 


“Twas a happy man and a contented husband,” 
began Mr. Brook, “‘ when Sir Charles Evander came 
to my house, I will not weary you with details; 
suffice it to say that I had good reason for accusing 
my wife of infidelity in thought and deed. Evander, 
on being applied to by me, refused to exculpate my 
wife, and I struck him. The following day I was 
challenged to fight a duel by lot. I consented, and 
drew the fatal slip of paper on which the word ‘ death’ 
was written,” 

“You?” cried Evander, “you drew the slip of 
paper? How can that be? If what you say is true 
you must be Lord Carisbrook.” 

Mr. Brook stared at him with amazement, not un- 
mingled with stupefaction, as he replied: 

“That is my title. How you came to be acquainted 
with it I cannot. conceive, but hear me out. Doubt- 

eless you have been told something of this in society, 
Hear me to the end, ere you condemn me as a man 
without honour.” 

is Proceed,” replied Evander, in a voice hoarse with 
emotion, his agitation passing unnoticed by his com- 
panion, who was, if possible, more concerned than 
himself. 

_ ‘Thad to die by my own hand in a week,” con- 
tinued Mr. Brook, “and I retired to one of my 
country seats to, carry my declared purpose into 
execution, My second, Mr. Mordaunt, did not at- 
tempt to dissuade me, and I saw that I must die 
on the day on which it was imperative that I 
should end my life. I was wandering in tho fields 
with my gun, thinking of. my wife, whom I had 
hot seen or spoken to since my quarrel with that 
worst of men, Sir Charles Evander, when I saw 
the body of a man lying in a ditch by the side of a 
wood. Who he was, what he was, or how he came 
where I found him I knew not, uor do I know. now; 
probably he was some unfortunate fellow, who, weary 
of life, had put an end to his existence, or he was the 
Victim of an agsassin’s pistol, for his face, was fear- 
fully shattered and utterly unrecognisable. A strange 
desire to live seized me. I tore off this man’s clothes 
and dressed him in my own. He was about my height; 
he had the same coloured hair, whiskers, and mous- 
tache, Heaven had sent him in my way. I laidmy 
Sn by his side, and, clad in the garments of the dead 





mau, I wandered I scarcely knew whither. I had 
purposely placeda large sum of money in my pocket, 
and that 1 took with me. Several days’ wandering 
brought me to this. village, and here I have lived 
ever since, the world supposing mo dead, for every- 
body believed the dead body to be mine. My money 
is not nearly exhausted yet, but though I have the 
comforts of lifein a modified degree, my mind is a 
prey to the most gloomy reflections. Perhaps my 
wife was innocent, and I—~” 

“She was! she was!” cried Evander, who was un- 
able to keep silence any longer. “ You have judged 
her harshly ; your wife never betrayed you in any 
way. I was a poltroon and a villain not to admit 
this at thetime. When youcameto me at my mother’s 
house, I should have told you that you were acting 
hastily, and that you were in the most unjustifiable 
manner condemning one of the most virtuous women 
that ever lived.” 

“ You ?” exclaimed Lord Carisbrook, for we must 
give himhispropertitle. “You ought to have said this 
tome? My good sir, you are joking with me. Sir 
Charles Evander was a white man, and you bear no 
resemblance whatever to him.” 

“T do not wonder at your. incredulity,” answered 
Evander. “The exchange of confidence must be 
mutual, Lalso have a.story to tell which is more 
marvellous than yours.” 

He then proceeded to relate all that had happened 
to him since he was made a prisoner by Mordaunt, 
and altered by the action of poisonous drugs in so 
remarkable a manner, Lord Carisbrook listened 
with profound astonishment, and at the end of the 
recital he got up, aud, shaking his former adversary 
by the hand, said: 

“T thank heaven for this. You have takena great 
load from my mind. My secret aud the prejudice I had 
against my wife were driving me into the grave. 
No wonder you did not’ know me; grief has strangely 
altered my appearance, and the long beard which I 
now wear might well mislead you as to the identity 
of your old friend Carisbrook.” 

“This meeting is equally fortunate for me,” ex- 
claimed Evander.“ I have told you that my only hope 
of being restored to my former position and condition 
is in making my wife believe that Lam all she fancied 
me when she first gave me her love, You, my lord, 
must bear testimony tothe blameless life that I have 
earnestly striven to lead during the months you have 
known me. Declare yourself to your wife, tell her 
that I release you from-your vow of self-murder—for 
you must admit that in strict honour your life is for- 
feit tome. Well, tell her that I give you gladly 
this life, and that I clear her character from any 
shadow of an imputation that I was base enough to 
throw upon it.” 

“You speak like a men now,” said Lord Caris- 
brook, “and I thank you sincerely. I can scarcely 
realise how much I have to thank you for. My poor 
wife, who I know now idolised me, will experi- 
ence a greater felicity, perhaps, than if our happiness 
had never been interrupted.” 

“Tf I thought that [ might hope Mordaunt and 
Lady Evander would extend their clemency to me 
after the short probation I have undergone,” said 
Evander, “I would ask you to return at onee to tho 
world and intercede for me. I now seo the error of 
my ky and I am sincerely sorry for the crimes of 
which I have been guilty, though it would appear 
that I am not so guilty as people thought me. Lily 
is sane once more. You are alive. Mordaunt has 
recovered from the effects of his wound, and the 
punishment I am now undergoing will act as a salu- 
tary lesson.” 

“My influence and that of Lady Carisbrook will, 
no doubt, be very great with Lady Evander. I will 
go to London without delay, and do all that is in my 
power to induce them to reconsider their harsh de- 
termination to keep you for some time longer in your 
present state,” answered his lordship. “ Leave all 
tome. I feel positive that I shall, in a very short 
space of time, be able to give you good news.” 

Evander thanked him heartily, and trasted that 
he might not have been indulging hopes which were 
not destined to be realised. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
All are scattered now and fled, 
Some are married, some are dead ; 
And when Lask, with throbs of pain, 
**Ah! when shall they all meet again ?” 
As in the days long since gone by, 
The ancient timepiece makes reply : 
** For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever !”’ Longfellow. 
And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. Ibid. 

_ On. the following day Lord Carisbrook went to 
town in search of his wife, Lady Evander, and Mr. 
Mordaunt. He shaved the long beard which had 
altered his appearance so strangely, and his face 





assumed a happier expression than it had borne for 
many months. He was not afraid of being taunted 
and called a coward, for Evander had released him 
from the vow he had made to take his own life. 

a few days elapsed, which were spent by Evander 
in the utmost suspense. The life he was leading 
was tolerable, and he had been calmly happy until 
he met Lord Carisbrook, and they became mutually 
confidential, but there had grown up in his heart an 
intense desire to take his proper place amongst men 
once more, and he longed to embrace Lily—receive 
his forgiveness from her own lips. He felt that he 
loved her, and could not sufficiently condemn himself 
for having neglected and despised that jewel beyond 
all price—the affection of a true-hearted woman. 

At length a letter arrived from Lord Carisbrook, 
in. which he said: 

“T have had several interviews with your friends 
in town, but you must allow me to speak of myself 
first, for I verily believe 1 am the happiest man alive. 
My dear Emily was astounded when she saw me, 
and, fancying that I was a ghost, fainted away. 
When she recovered her senses, and found that I 
was indeed her husband, whom she had mourned as 
dead, her delight knew no bounds. [I told her all, 
and we arranged that our friends should be told I had 
gone suddenly to Italy and been captured by brigands 
in the Abruzzi, from whom I had only just succeeded 
in escaping. This is a plausible tale, and is every- 
where accepted as the truth. My wife has quite 
forgiven you; indeed, she is too happy to bear enmity 
against any one, and she has joined her intercessions 
to mine to induce Mr. Mordaunt and Lady Evander 
to forgive you. They doubt whether your penitence 
is sincere, and seem to fear some vindictive outburst 
on your part if they restore you to your former con- 
dition, I think I shall very soon overcome their 
scruples. Be of good cheer, and wait in patience 
until I can give you more definite information as to 
the course which will be pursued. I regret now to 
be obliged to tell you some news of an evil character. 
Your mother is dead. She expired at her town house 
a week ago, leaving no will, so that, your identity 
confirmed, you will inherit her fortune. I also saw 
in one of to-day’s journals that the Xenophon steam- 
ship foundered in the Indian Ocean, all hands being 
lost, and among the passengers I find the name of 
your mysterious friend, Dr. Roy.” 

This concluded the letter, and Evander sat with 
it inhis hands for hours brooding over its contents. 
His mother dead! Here was a loss for which he was 
not prepared. He had hoped to be able to see her 
again, and treat her with an excess of kindness and 
attention in order to make up and atone for his ne- 
glect inthe past. He had expected to receive infér- 
mation from Dr. Roy respecting the mysterious hints 
he had thrown out as to some events connected with 
his early years,which were now hidden for ever. 
Sighing deeply, he let fall a tear as a tribute to the 
memory of those two people who were his only 
friends. 

A fortnight elapsed. 

At the expiration of that period Lord Carisbrook 
came down to the village, and was received by Evan- 
der with open arms. 

“ What intelligence have you for me?” he cried. 
“ May I hope? and are you the bearer of those glad 
tidings which in your letter you led me to expect ?” 

“ T am,” answered Lord Carisbrook. “ Everything 
isleft tome. All London is ringing with the news 
of my return to life, and you will supply the pagers 
with the next sensation. In my travelling valise I 
have the precious drug which will cure you; but the 
treatment is peculiar, and you must be content todo 
as [ tell you in every respect. The medicine is to be 
administered in minute doses, and while under its 
treatment you will have to remain in a darkened 
room.” 

“Do with me as you will,” said Evander. “Iam 
entirely in your hands, and will be passive and obedi- 
ent as a little child.” 

He was so anxious to be once more the Evander 
that men and women both admired, that he entreated 
his lordship to commence the treatment at once, 
which he consented to do. Evander was confined to 
the room he occupied in the cottage, which was dark- 
ened with blinds and curtains. His daily walks were 
discontinued, and he gave orders to his landlady to 
inform those who might call for the charitable dole 
he was in the habit of bestowing, that he was un- 
well, and the relief could not be continued for at least 
a week. 

Carisbrook passed a considerable portion of the 
time with him, and himself administered the medi- 
cine. The week passed quickly, and Evander was pro- 
mised, in the evening of the seventh day, a mirror 
in which to survey his altered countenance, When 
the time came, Evander, who wasterribly impatient, 
urged Carisbrook to give him the final draught, and 
let him behold again the features with which he was 
familiar. 
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His lordship delayed this for a brief space, during 
which he had a conversation with him. aye 

“Do you not feel your good resolution vanishing,” 
he exclaimed, “as you near the time, so close at 
hand, which will undo all that Mr. Mordaunt accom- 
plished? Is not the temptation to be revenged upon 
those who have used you ill too great to be resisted ? 
I know tbat if I were in your place I should take ad- 
vantage of the earliest opportunity to expose Mor- 
daunt and ensure his punishment.” 

“You!” cried Evander. “Do you counsel me to 
adopt such a course ?” 

“T do indeed. Both your wife and Mordaunt are 
in your power, and you must have suffered greatly. 
Indict them for conspiracy. Never mind your pro- 
mises of amendment. It is human nature to wish 
for vengeance. I for one should not condemn you.” 

Evander smiled sadly, and said: 

“I will not quarrel with you, Carisbrook, for I 
have done with worldly weapons ; but if you hold the 
sentiments you have just endeavoured to inculcate 
upon me,I can no longer have you in my list of 
friends. Iam changed. More so than you suspect. 
My wife and Mr. Mordaunt have behaved nobly to 
me. They have given me pardon when I did not 
deserve pardon, and I will not blight the hopes they 
have indulged of my reformation. I shall have one 
set task before me, now that I am Sir Charles 
Evander, and that is to gain the love of my adorable 
wife, which I justly forfeited.” 

At this moment the door of the room was pushed 
open, and a voice was heard exclaiming : 

“It is enough. I am perfectly satisfied. Evander 
is indeed reformed!” 

The speaker was Lily, who, with Mordaunt, had 
been placed in concealment, so that they could over- 
hear Evander’s conversation with Lord Carisbrook, 
who now came forward and exclaimed : 

“Forgive this subterfuge. It was meant to try 
you. The medicine that you have been taking was 
nothing more eflicacious than coloured water, and 
had you by your replies shown a disposition to re- 
turn to your former vicious ways, the healing drug 
would not have been given. It is here. Take it, 
and know that in a week you will be well.” 

Evander took the bottle and placed it on the table, 
Saying to Lily: 

“ Let me receive it from your hands, and I shall 
feel that the past is forgotten by you, as it is by me, 
and that you will receive me as your husband.” 

“Gladly,” answered Lily; “and, altered as you 
are, | will seal the compact with a kiss, for it is not 
from physical, but from moral hideousness that I 
found my mind revolt against you.” 

She kissed him, and he pyessed her to his heart. 
Mr. Mordaunt turned away, and went into an adjoin- 
ing apartment with Lord Carisbrook. He was strong, 
but he was human, and he now knew that all hopes 
of Evander’s death, and Lily’s heart becoming his, 
were at an end for ever. 

We have little more to add. 

Evander took the potion, and was restored to his 
former handsome appearance. People marvelled 
much to see him come back from the grave, as it 
were ; but he said that he had been abroad, and, as 
he was always eccentric, the affair was a nine days’ 
wonder, and then forgotten. What astonished every 
one was the alteration in his conduct; from being a 
siuuer, Evander had become a saint. He was the 
happy husband of a happy wife, and almost wor- 
shipped by the poor on his estates, to whom he was 
kindness itself. 

Lord Carisbrook and Emily were the neighbours 


of the Evanders, and were very intimate. Mordaunt 
went abroad, and prospered exceedingly in India, but 
he never married. Lily was his first and only love, 


and as she could not be his, he kept single for her 
sweet sake. 

The reformation of Evander did not deceive the 
anticipaticns of Lily and Mordaunt. He looked back 


with detestation and horror upon his past life, and 
there was not a more exemplary manin the country 
than he eventually became. 

THE END. 


Oe 





TirtEEN Persons Struck by Licutnrnc.—A 
thunderstorm took place recently in the district of 
Augy, France. It had been raining all the morning, 
and iifteen persons, who were busy gathering apples 
from a large orchard, sought shelter from the pelting 
rain uuder a large walnut tree. A vivid flash, of 
lightning having struck the tree, the whole were 
strock and thrown tothe ground. Most of them 
were merely stunned for a few minutes, but of the 
unhappy gathering under the tree two were struck 
dead on the spot. 

HUNGARIAN WHEAT.—It is well known that the 
composition of wheat varies slightly, according to 
the climate and soil. Samples of Hungarian wheat 
from the extensive granaries of Pesth have been 








analysed, and O. Dempwolf reports the result for 100 
parts:—Water, 10°511; gluten, 14°352; starch, 
65°407; fatty matter and woody fibre, 8-225. The 
existence of sugar could not be proved. The chief 
ingredients of the ash were found to be—phosphoric 
acid, 49-902; potash, 31°825; magnesia, 14:862 per 
cent. 

AnoTHER Swinpiine Doper.—Mr. G. K. Bird 
writes toa contemporary, detailing particulars of the 
following trick attempted to be played off on him near 
the Holborn Viaduct :—A man walking in front of me 
pretended to pick up what a red to be a hand- 
some diamond ring ; he suddenly turned round and 
said,“ Oh, sir, what lucky find. I only wish it was 
money,” and with a few remarks, “that such a ring 
was of no use to him,” eventually came to a point of 
asking me to purchase it. I replied that, if he had 
found it, it would be more honourable to try and find 
the owner, and advised him to take it to a police 
station. This advice hé did notseemtosee. Being 
a jeweller, I immediately discovered that it was a 
duffer, but most beautifully made. The ring isa 
massive wide band, marked inside 18 K, very large, 
and, witha brilliant cut erystal, has every ~ 
of a diamond ring of the value of about 12 ’ 

Tus WINTER BXHIBITION AT THE FRENCH GAL- 
LERY.—Mr. Wallis’s Exhibition is opened tothe pub- 
lic, after having been viewed by a brilliant company 
of visitors furnished with complimentary admissions. 
The collection is rich in choice works by some of the 
best modern artists, both native and foreign. “ Sun- 
set—Head of Derwentwater,” a noble landscape, by 
Mr. B. W. Leader; “Happy Thoughts” (16), by 
Mr. G. Smith, being the picture of a young mother 
gazing fondly at her|darling in the cradle; “ A Little 
Spanish Lady” (40), and “ The Padre’s Visit” two 
excellent works, by Mr. J. B. Burgess ; “ Young Gari- 
baldians,” by Mr. J. Bertrand; “The Young Poultry 
Fancier,” by Mr. L. Perrault ; “ Travelling in Walla- 
chia,” by Mr. A. Schreyer ; two cattle pieces, by Mr. 
Sydney Cooper, and an excellent river landscape, by 
Mr. Creswick, are to be classed with many other 
works of merit among the gems of this interesting 
and valuable collection. 

THE INDIAN LOCUST. 

Wuart the Indian locust is, and what it does, may 
be seen from the following account by a Rajpoot of 
Marwar, given by a contemporary : 

The female chooses sandy soil, still moist with 
rain, in which to lay her eggs. ‘They are laid about 
1} in. into the sand, and when deposited, the spawn, 
which looks like spittle, consists of 108 eggs. If the 
ground be hard and the eggs are not buried, they 
come to nothing. The eggs are hatched in about 
fourteen days. In favourable ground they have great 
vitality, and neither rain nor ploughing them in has 
any effect in destroying them. The young issue 
from the ground like white ants from their nest, and 
follow one another in a direct line, never turning to 
the right or left. As they are always in dense masses 
when they lay their eggs, the young are in masses 
still more dense, and cover the ground to the depth, 
in places, of three or four inches. As soon as born 
they take a decidedly easterly direction, and crawl 
in that direction, covering the ground in dense masses 
for a breadth of four or five miles, and a length of 
perhaps ten to twenty miles, in great phalanxes. 
They destroy all living vegetatton in their path so 
completely as to give the idea that no green plant 
had ever grown there. Till they get their wings 
they usually crawl along the ground, unless dis- 
turbed, when they hurry on by very diminutive hops 
when young, and larger ones as they increase in size. 

A range of hills will deflect their course to the 
north or south, as will a crowd of villagers beating 
tom-toms ; and the latter frequently gives rise to fights 
between those driving them out of their lands, and 
the other party preventing them from entering theirs. 
No other obstacle seems to stay their course. If a 
piece of water lies in their path they swim over it, 
if a wall they climb over it, if a well they fall into 
it till it is choked up. Myriads are destroyed in this 
way by falling into ditches, and pits, and inequalities 
in the ground, out of which they cannot escape. 
Myriads more may be washed away by heavy rains 
whilst they are still very young, and myriads are 
destroyed by a bird, the “ Bayah,” a little larger than 
a sparrow, which is said to pierce a hundred locusts 
for each one that it eats, and which swallows the 
young swarms in flocks. 

Locusts change their skins seven times. They are 
first a blackish colour, next brown, then brown with 
green, then green with red, and last of all green with 
yellow. There is an interval of seven days between 
each change. They get their wings only after the 
last change, or when they are forty-nine days old. 
They take three days in undergoing this change, and 
before their wings are sirong enough to bear them. 
When they can once fly they are blown along by the 
wind from place to place during the day, and rest 
during the night, At this stage of their existence 





they prefer alighting on trees and shrubs, which they 
completely bare to the ground. They travel in this 
way from twenty to twenty-four miles a day, till 
they reach the neighbourhood of the sea. hen 
they taste the salt they die, and the people on the 
sea coast collect their dry bodies, pound, and eat 
them. They lay their eggs only once during their 
lifetime. Their visits afflict the country once in 
twelve years, and they continue for three years. On 
this occasion they have come after only seven years’ 
interval. 

Tue question as to the right to enclose Wimbledon 
Common is likely to form the subject of very expen- 
sive litigation. The lord of the manor Spencer) 
has leased 140 acres of the common for farm cultiva- 
tion, and the inhabitants and others who have com- 
mon rights dispute the power of Earl Spencer to en- 
close any ion of it. A bill in Chancery has been 
filed by Mr. H. Peek, M.P., on behalf of a committee, 
and an answer is put in. A very strong party feeling 
prevails on the subject around Wimbledon. 

A pRoor of the hatred which the Parisians enter- 
tain towards foreigners is furnished by their daily 
manner of speaking. For them a usurer isan Arab; 
aman that cheats at cards isa Greek; a paid ap- 

lauder at a theatre isa Roman; a vagabond is a 
hemian ; a drunkard is a Pole; an ignorant, head- 
strong fellow is what Voltaire called a Welch; a 
suspicious person is an American; an impolite, rude 
person is a Savoyard ; a creditor is an Englishman ; 
aman whose physiognomy leaves much to be de- 
sired is a Chinese ; and a licentious man is a Turk. 


Szrious DgrecTs IN THE HoLporN Viabucr.— 
Something like consternation has been caused by the 
discovery that no less than six out of the twelve 
granite pillars supporting the bridge over Farring- 
don Street had become seriously fissured, and that a 
catastrophe, if not imminent, is certainly: possible. 
Six massive columns of red Ross of Mull granite sup- 
port the structure on either side, and divide the foot- 
path from the roadway. It is these columns which 
have given way. The two pillars next Fleet Street, on 
the west or Holborn end, have become fissured nearly 
from top to bottom. The lower portion of the second 
column is so dangerously split in two places that it 
is evidently only a question of time before the super- 
incumbent weight forces out the lesser half and the 
whole mass comes to the ground. On the opposite 
side of the way four columns are affected, those at 
the ends only remainingintact. The smaller blocks 
on Which the chief blocks rest alone have suffered 
as yet, but they have been all broken in two by tho 
pressure upon them. The cracks are very extensive, 
the edges are sharply defined, and they run irregu- 
larly from top to bottom. The cause of this mis- 
fortune is that the marble granite used is deficient 
in the density requisite to enable it to resist not only 
the weight of the superincumbent structure, but the 
vibration of the enormous traffic. In places the 
substance appears to be almost spongy ; where the 
cracks appear pieces can be chipped away with 
the nail. Itis stated that one of the pillars split up 
a week before the opening of the Viaduct. 

Tue Bisuops.—The following just estimate of tho 
bishops has recently appeared in a contemporary. 
It can hardly be that a reformed Parliament, so 
earnest has it shown itself to be, will fail to put 
these wealthy bishoprics under the shears. A bishop 
with 10,0001. a year is an anomaly in Europe. “ But 
they work so hard.” So said the Times lately. Was 
the Times chaffing when it saidso? “They havea 
vast correspondence.” Yes, and secretaries to answer 
the letters. “ They have churches to consecrate, and 
young people to confirm.” Yes, and travel to the 
field of their onerous labours in cushioned carriages. 
“They have candidates to examine.” Yes, and ex~ 
amining chaplains to perform the operation. “ They 
have causes to hear.” Yes, and chancellors to hear 
them. ‘“ They have to attend the House of Lords.” 
True, when they choose to go, and then they attend 
from five to seven or half-past. Besides, if that duty 
is onerous, they might be relieved of it without much 
loss to the country. “They have charges to write.” 
Yes, once a year, and this duty involves mechanical 
labour, bat of mental labour one sees but few signs. 
But, grant that they work hard, why should they be 
paid higher for their work, on the average, than any 
other State functionaries? The Prime Minister gets 
5,000/. a year ; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 15,000/.; 
the Bishop of Winchester, 10,4171. Bishops get 
about 4,500/.; the Vice-President of the Board of 
Education, 2,0007. The bishops superintend, each of 
them, the spiritual education of a diocese ; the Vice- 
President the secular education of the nation. “ But 
they have to keep such state.” The move’s the pity. 
In the New Testament the duties of a bishop are set 
forth ; but there is nothing said about keeping state. 
Lord Grey, nearly forty years ago, advised the bishops 
“to set their house in order.” Theadvice was, as we 
now see, premature. But now, as sure as fate, tho 
time is nigh when the Episcopate will be reformed. 
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THE PEARL OF THE HEADLANDS. 


CHAPTER I. 

A LONG, low sweep of white, shining sand-reefs ; 
beyond these, the vast, immeasurable sea, rolling 
out in leagues of solemn blue; in the background, 
dark hill-ranges, and clumps of thick-growing ever- 
greens, with here and there asturdy granite boulder ; 
and, over-towering all, the breezy heights, and green, 
alluvial meadows, and the time-worn homestead 
— as Randolph Grange. This was the Head- 

nas. 

A noble old mansion this Randolph Grange, with 
its moss-grown gables, and gray, bristling chim- 
neys, the home of a time-honoured and haughty race. 
Long before the little fishing-village below had 
sprung into existence, the Randolph homestead had 
crowned the ocean heights; and at the period our 
story opens, it still stood there, unharmed by storm 
or time, and its owners boasted as fair a pedigree 
andas long a rent-roll as in days gone by. Years 
and years the sea had beat upon the strand, the 
fishermen had pursued their humble occupations, and 
ships had passed and repassed the Headland Point, 
and the Randolphs had lived and died in their proud 
old sea-home on the hill; and nothing new or strange 
had happened ; but one October afternoon, about ten 
or twelve years before the opening of our story, 
nature made up her mind to treat the Headland 
people to a storm and a tragedy. 

A thick, murky afternoon it was, the air close and 
sulphurous, and a low line of greenish yellow belt- 
ing the far horizon, while the clouds overhead 
gathered dense and leaden. 

Philip Randolph strolled into the grand drawing- 
room, about sunset, where his mother sat at her em- 
broidery, and his cousin Victorine played upon an 
old-fashioned harpsichord. 

“We shall have it hot and heavy before morning,” 





he remarked, throwing himself upon the sofa. “We 
haven’t had such signs of a gale in twenty years, 
the fishermen say. You'd better have the sick-room 
prepared, mother, and plenty of flannels and brandy 
on hand; there’s a vessel out upon the bar. I won- 
der where my waterproofs are ?” 

His mother looked up anxiously, throwing aside 
her gay silks. 

“ Dear me,” she sighed, looking out into the murky 
darkness. “ How dreadful! There’s a signal-gun 
now; can nothing be done for the poor ship’s 
crew ?” 

The young man started to his feet just as a dull 
roar seemed to shake the Grange from its very foun- 
dations. 

“ "Tis coming,” he said. I must hurry down; we 
shall put out boats and save all we can. You had 
better go to your chamber, mother, you and Vic- 
torine; it is the securest room in the house.” 

Mrs. Randolph embraced her son and turned away, 
but Victorine stood beside the old harpsichord, with 
a white, stony face. 

“Don’t,” she entreated, “don’t leave us ; what are 
those people, that you should risk your life for 
them ?” 

“They are fellow-creatures in distress. Don’t 
fear for me, Victorine ; go with mother.” 

He put her gently aside, and turned towards the 
door, but the girl followed him. 

“ You shan’t,” she said, fiercely, closing her white 
fingers over his arm, with a grasp like steel, while 
her face worked with terror and emotion. “ They'll 
be bringing you back dead, drowned, presently. Stay 
where you are.” 

The young man’s haughty face flushed scornfully. 

“ Would you make me a coward ?” he said. * Nay, 
nay, Victorine, I know my duty; there, good-bye.” 

He freed his arm from her detaining grasp, and 
strode away with rapid steps, leaving her there iv 





the lurid gloom of the bursting storm. Almost a 
child in years, but with a woman’s soul, a woman’s 
strong love looking out from her passionate black 
eyes, she stood swaying herself to and fro ; her white 
arms clasped over her head, her whole attitude in- 
dicative of intense agony. 

“Oh,” she murmured, between her set teeth, “if 


| the storm would only burst, if the vessel would go 
| down, down, down, no matter where, so his precions 
| life might not be perilled.” 


in the meantime, down upon the strand, the fisher- 
men were gathering together all their resources, and 
inaking ready for the storm that was surely coming ; 
while slowly and solemnly the signal-guns boomed 


| from the deck of the doomed vessel. 


” 


“*'T will be on us in a moment, boys,” said Philip 
Randolph, appearing in their midst, buttoned to the 
chin in his waterproofs. ‘Are you all ready?” 

“ Ay, ay, squire,” responded half a dozen voices, 
“all ready, but no boat can live in the gale that’s 
coming. We must wait.” 

And they waited, pacing the strand and huddling 
in the little fish hut, while the awfultempest gathered. 


‘In a little while it broke upon them witha roar that 


seemed to shake the solid earth—a erack like the 
discharge of ten thousand guns; the sea one blaze of 
lurid, living fire ; the great waves, lashed to fury by 
the shrieking gale, leaping mountain-high, and over 
all, solemnly distinct, the entreating sound of the 
ship’s guns. The men waited and listened in agony, 
but the gale did» not subside, and towards midnight 
the booming guns ceased. 

“ Oh, this is terrible!” Philip Randolph said, coming 
out from his covert, with a white, agonised face. 
“The guns have ceased ; *twill be too late soon, men. 
We must do something.” 

“ We must wait, squire,” responded the oldest of 
the fishermen. ‘Look at the whitecaps. What boat 
could meet that gale ? and it won’t lie down ‘fore 
mornin’!” 

Philip reluetantly acquiesced. 

All night the stbrm raged with unabated fury. Once 
more. in his pitying impatience, Philip Randolph es- 
sayed to put out the boats ; but the first one that left 
the strand was whirled away like a straw amid the 
foaming breakers. But with the day-dawnthe gale 
subsided, and as the first red tints began to streak 
the murky east, boat after boat shot out from the 
Headland Point, struggling bravely with the still 
angry billows. 

But it was too late; the ill-fated vessel had gone 
down, leaving only a few floating timbers to tell her 
sad story. Attached to one of these, and kept afloat 
by life-preservers, was the body of a little girl, her 
infantile face cold and colourless, her golden hair 
all drenched and matted with seaweed. Of all the 
ship’s crew, this little waif was the only thing the 
cruel sea gave back. 

“ Do you think she’s really dead, mother ?” ques- 
tioned Philip Randolph, bending breathlessly over 
the slender little figure that lay so cold and quiet. 

Mrs. Randolph paused to brush the hot tears from 
her cheek. 

“Tm afraid to hope,” she replied, unfastening and 
removing the wet garments with her own hands. 
“ Poor little dear! if we could only save her. How 
beautiful she is ; and there seems to bea slight colour 
in her cheeks—and, oh, Philip, look here !” 

And frora the dimpled white neck she unclasped a 
golden chain, from which was suspended a quaint 
old cross studded with diamonds, and set in the 
centre with dne magnificent emerald. 

What a splendid gem,” said the young man, taking 
it in his hand, and examining it closely ; “ and here’s 
a name—‘ Marguerite.’ I wonder if it can be the 
child’s name, mother ?” 

“ We'll call her Marguerite, anyway, if she lives. 
A little more brandy, Philip ; and now chafe the poor 
little hands.” 

For an hour they worked on untiringly, and at last 
their reward came. The slight colour in the waxen 
cheeks deepened into rose hue, the baby lips quivered, 
and the long, silken lashes fluttered open, revealing 
the solemn, childish eyes, like two great pansies 
bathed in dew. 

Philip Randolph uttered an exclamation of intense 
gratitude, while his mother burst into a flood of 
happy tears. 

“Oh, thank heaven! thank heaven!” she mur- 
mured; “she will live, she will live! Oh, Philip, L 
do believe the Lord has sent her to us. I have 
wanted a dauchter so long, and she has come to me, 
little Marguerite, my pure, sweet pearl.” 

From an alcove of the wincow, Victorine stole out, 
her face distorted by rage and jealousy. 

“Her daughter!” she cried, rushing into her own 
chamber and locking the door. “She has forgotten 
me, her own kinsman’s child; but I won’t be sup- 
planted—I won’t, I won’t! I'll see her dead first. 
Oh, why did not the sea swallow her up, and spare 
me all this trouble.” 
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CHAPTER Il. 

TEN years after, Marguerite, walking up and down 
the terrace, turned to meet the woman who called 
her name. A proud and regal woman, this Victorine 
Randolph, wearing her six and twenty years with 
queenlier grace and more perfect beauty than her 
girlhood ever knew. f ‘ aad 

“Little Rite,” she continued, putting her white, 
shapely hands upon the girl’s shoulders, and looking 
down into her great purple eyes; “{ have been 
seeking you everywhere; 1 have something to show 
you, Pearl; see here : 

She drew a tiny casket from her bosom, and 
throwing back the lid, disclosed a set of blazing 
rubies, 

“My cousin Philip’s birthday gift,” she said, a 
wicked, exultant glitter in her blue-black eyes. 
“Isn't he generous? Ile never forgets me, as surely 
as my birthday comes round. Do you like them, 
Marguerite ?” 

“ Yes, they are very magnificent, and will just 
suit you,” replied Marguerite, just the faintest glow 
rising to her creamy cheek as she turned to resume 
her walk. 

She and Victorine had scarcely been friends in 
the past ten years of their existence, and she mar- 
velled a little at this sudden show of confidence. 

“Yes, I must have a Lyons velvet to match 
them,” Victorine continued, putting her hand through 
Marguerite’s arm, and pacing down on the terrace at 
her side, “and I want it for Mrs. Draper’s ball. 
Cousin Phil has promised to order it. He’s off again, 
did you know ?” ‘ 

Marguerite tried to answer, but a sudden tremor 
shook her voice, rendering her words inarticulate. 
Victorine smiled to herself, and went on. 

“T only heard of it myself last night; but he’s off 
to-morrow, not for a long stay, I hope. The Grange 
is dreadfully dull without him; don’t you think so, 
Rite ?” 

“ Yes, I shall miss him,” replied Marguerite, her 
voice and face subdued into an icy calm. 

“ No doubt,” continued her companion, meaningly ; 
“T heard some rare news last evening. We shall be 
having a wedding when my cousin returns, shan’t 
‘we, Marguerite?” 

“ How should I know ?” 

“ How should you, indeed ? What do you suppose 
the Draper girls told me? That Cousin Phil intends 
to make you mistress of the Grange; is it so, 
Pearl ?” 

Marguerite’s face flushed up to deepest crimson, 
as she answered, almost passionately : 

“Why will you talk such nonsense, Victorine? 
You know it is not so.” 

“Indeed, I know no such thing. The report is in 
everyono’s mouth, and there must be some truth in 
it. Why not, little Rite? You are good and pretty 
enough for the proudest of the Randolphs, if you are 
nameless, and I said as much to Amelia Draper, the 
spiteful thing. What do you think she said, out of 
pure vexation, I know, because you do not favour 
her pet brother Dick’s suit? She pretends that cou- 
sin Phil is only going to marry you in obedience to 
a promise exacted from him by his mother when ske 
lay upon her deathbed. She wasso fond of you, and 
knew you would be utterly friendless and destitute, 
and cousin Phil decms the promise too sacred to be 
broken. I told her I did not believe a word of it, 
and I didn’t thank her for repeating any such gossip ; 
but she declared that cousin Phil told her mother as 
much, with his own lips. I declare it puzzles me.” 

For one single instant, remembering that deathbed 
scene, and the promise that Philip Randolph made his 
dying mother, Marguerite felt as if the sharp pain at 
her heart must be death itself. For one single in- 
stant the long terrace, tho nodding rose-hedges, the 
distant sea, all faded from her signt, and she stood 
blind, pallid, breathless, as it were, in the terrible 
shock of her great agony; but in the next breath, 
her strong woman's pride reasserted its power. No 
matter if the one hope of her life had failed her, this 
woman should not witness her weakness. 

“It matters but little what your friends say, Vic- 
torine,” she answered, steadily, her face unmoved, 
her eyes clear aud calm; “since I shall never be 
mistress of Randolph Grange. All speculations in 
regard to the matter are worse than idle.” 

Victorine Randolph put up ‘her blazing jewels, and 
returned to the house sorely puzzled. 

“ The girl is an enigma,” she said; “I can’t com- 
prehend her, but I will watch her closely. She shall 
not supplant me. I will see her dead first. I swore 
it years ago, and I'll keep my oath.” 





CHAPTER III. 
“Rite! Rite!” 
Marguerite came slowly forward, leisurely thread- 
ing the garden labyrinths, pausing now and then to 
pluck a spray of heliotrope, or a cluster of jessa- 








mine, her white garments trailing around her in 
shining waves, her golden hair crowned and upheld 
by a wreath of blood-red roses, in whose dewy hearts 
all the colour and fragrance of the waning summer 
seemed to be concentrated. 

“Rite! Rite!” 

At the sound of this second summons, Marguerite 
stood still, half in the shadow of a weird old aloe, 
half in the splendour of the rising moon, her face 
sharply defined against the background of shadows, 
and the jewelled cross upon her bosom emitting a 
shower of luminous sparkles. A queer, quaint old 
thing, heavy and massive, adorned with rows of 
most magnificent diamonds, great drops of living 
light, and, in the centre of all, one marvellous emerald, 
green and lucid as the very bosom of the sea. This 
was Marguerite’s only ornament. 

She stood quite still, half in the shadow of the old 
aloe, half-in the glory of the moonlight, her eyes 
growing hard and cold as she proceeded to arrange 
her sprays of heliotrope and jeesamine. 

“ Rite! little Rite! Confound the girl, where has 
she hidden herself?” 

At this moment Philip Randolph emerged from the 
shadows of the verandah, and came rapidly down 
the garden walk. Marguerite did not stir, but went 
on leisurely assorting her blossoms.. He advanced 
impetuously, and was on the point of passing her, 
when the glitter of her white garments caught his 
eye, and he stopped abruptly, flushing scarlet like a 
boy. 

“ [have waited to see you for an hour, Marguerite,” 
he said—a sad reproach in his eyes and voice. “ Don’t 
you know that I start this evening ?” , 

Marguerite raised her hand and made a little de- 
precating gesture full of ineffable grace, coming out, 
as she did so, into the full glory of the moonlight, in 
her shining robes, with the blood-red crown sur- 
mounting her gleaming hair, Philip Randolph’s 
eyes glowed with admiration.and tenderness as they 
rested upon her. 

“Oh, dear, yes,” she replied, with pretty confu- 
sion, “I knew you were going, and I meant to come 
in, indeed I did; but really—well,” averting her face 
with a conscious blush, ‘it was Dick Draper’s fault 
more than mine, and I beg you will excnse me.” 

Mr. Randolph's brow darkened, and his eyes grew 
cold and stera. 

“ Certainly, Marguerite,” he replied; “but I had 
something of importanee to: speak of, and the time 
is too far gone now: L am very serry—good-bye, 
Marguerite.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Randolph, when shall we expect 
you home again ?” 

“ Never, perhaps.” 

“Never! Oh,dearno. The Grangecannot spare 
you that long, Mr. Randolph, and Victorine would 
die of a broken heart.” 

“ And you, Marguerite ?” 

Hlis voice was hoarse and broken, his face full of 
yearning, wistful love. 

But Marguerite did not falter; the lustrous eyes 
met his gaze with a cool, unconscious stare. 

“Me, Mr. Randolph?” shrugging -her white 
shoulders, and smiling wickedly; ‘“ well, I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Randolph, but I should console myself 
in time, I dare say.” 

“Undoubtedly. I was foolish to put the question. 
I have made every provision for your comfort during 
my absence. Good-bye, little Rite.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Randolph.” 

They touched hands rather coldly, and the next 
instant Philip Randolph was in his carriage and on 
his way to the Continent. 

Marguerite stood motionless for a moment, her 
eyes dilating with a kind of terror as she watched 
the receding vehicle ; and when it swept from sight 
behind the circle of the hills, she put out her white 
hands in the moonlight and sunk down at the foot 
of the old aloe, like one iu mortal agony, 





CHAPTER IV. 

“MARGUERITE, Marguerite, my Lyons velvet has 
come; do ran in here one minute, will you!” ? 

Marguerite stood before her toilette-glass, combing 
out the lustrous waves of her golden hair. For an 
instant she hesitated, a look of intense pain in her 
eyes; then gathering up the glittering locks. that 
flowed far below her waist, she wound them into 
oue great shining coil, through which she shot a 
diamond pin, and went sauntering towards Victo- 
rine’s chamber, with a little stave of operatic 
melody on her lips. The latter met her at the door- 
way with glowing cheeks. 

“Only see here,” she cried, displaying a magnifi- 
cent robe of velvet, and an open box half filled with 
gossamer laces, dainty gloves, and other appendages 
of female vanity; “was ever any one like cousin 
Phil? No woman could have displayed better taste, 
or have been more thoughtful; the dear, good soul! 


| maids, the work was done; and 
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| How I do wish he could be here to enjoy my tri- 


umph! Shan’t I be magnificent, Rite?” 
“*She walks in beauty, like the night 


pn gree peeragpey ane! Coney 
And all that’s best, of dark bright, 
Meets in her aspect and her eyes,” 


hummed Marguerite, gaily, waltzing round the rou, ; 
then, pausing suddenly, and assuming a look of 
laughable anxiety : 

“ And what am I to wear?” she questioned. “ My, 
Philip Randolph has made no provision for my 
wants.” 

Victorine laughed, but there was an exultant light 
in her eyes. 

“ He forgot, no doubt,” she said; “because you 
did not remind him of your needs, as I did. But go 
to the ball you must. We will improvise a costume ; 
anything I have is at your service, and we can drive 
down to Drayton for ribbons and laces,” 

“So we can; and now that I think of it, there's 
that superb rose-coloured satin of mine. It would 
be just the thing under white tulle, and Dick Draper 
dotes upon couleur derose. Oh? I'll make up: some- 
thing, but woe be unto Philip Randolph when we meet. 


again. 

And Rite danced out. of the room»and down the. 
hall, until her hair, mee from the diamond pin, 
fell like a shower of sitnlight around her. 

Victorine looked after her, half in wonder, half in 
doubt. 

“T wonderif she does care?” she murmured. “I 
confess she puzzles me.” . 

The evening of the-ball arrived, and at an early 
hour Randolph Grangewas:in a bustle. Victorine 
required half a dozen servantsto supply her innumer- 
able wants, and’ to aid/im: accomplishing her toilette. 
But there is nothing so elaborate or so tedious but 
must, at one time or other, come toan end, and at 
last after a deal of vexation and impatience on her 
part, and untiring zeal and efforton the part of her 
ine stood be- 
fore the long mirror surveying herself’ with glisteu- 
ening, contented eyes. 

“ And now,” she said, addressing her waiting- 
woman, “ go to Miss Marguerite’s room, and ask her 
to come and tell me how I look. If he were only 
here,” she» murmured, as the:servant departed ; “ if 
Philip wereonly here! What’sthe use of caring about 
my looks, when I wouldn't give a pin for tle ad- 
miration of every other manin the universe.” 

In the meantime Marguerite came out of her dress- 
ing-room like another Aphrodite’ born: of the sea- 
foam, her rosy robe dimly visible: through clouds. 
of purest white; roses crowning her gleaming hair, 
roses on her white arms, looping the misty folds of 
her dress, and, on her bosom,.the quaint, old. cross 
with its wondrous emerald. Stately Vioctorine, in 
her rubies and velvet, stood lookingatker in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Why, Rite,” she exclaimed, “ you surely are an 
enchantress. I never saw you look so.well.. Your 
dress is really charming, and mine, ma chere, what 
do you think of mine ?” 

“ She walks in beauty like the night,” 
trilled Marguerite, gaily. 

Just then there was a voice in the hall below, an 
impatient step upon the stairs. Victorine rushed 
forward with a cry of surprise and delight. 

“Oh, cousin Philip! Oh, Iam so glad—so glad! 
But in heaven’s name, what has brought you back?” 

Philip Randolph stoed smiling, his eager, happy 
eyes looking over and beyond the stately beauty to 
the spot where Marguerite stood, as fair and pure as- 
a tinted pearl. 

“ A whim, Lady Victorine,” he answered, lightly ; 
“T changed my mind in London, preferring the 
Draper ball to Rome or the Pyramids, and here I 
am.” 

“ AndT am so glad, so glad!” responded Victorine, 
her cheeks almost as bright as her rubies. “We 
shall not be at a loss for an escort now, Rite !” 

But Rite had disappeared. Fifteen minutes later 
Mr. Randolph sent up a servant to request her pre- 
sence in the library. She came at once, her eyes 
clear, her cheek cool, her voice calm and steady. 

“T am glad to welcome you back, Mr. Randolph,” 
extending her hand. 

Mr. Randolph rose to his feet, his face flashing 
with eagerness. 

“ Are you, little Rite?” he said, taking the hand in 
both of his, and seating her beside him; “then I am 
recompensed for coming. Sit down, Marguerite, I 
want to talk to you a little.” 

“Tis quite time for the ball, Mr. Randolph.” 

“Not yet, don’t be so impatient, Pearl, you shal! 
not be late. You are treating me badly of late, Rite, 
what has changed you so? We used to be such good 
friends, you and I.” 

Fora moment Marguerite sat motionless and silent, 
not daring to lift her eyes to the grave, tender face 
above her, her heart aching and throbbing with a 
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pain that was almost unendurable. But presently 
she mastered herself, and said, quietly: , 

«We are friends still, are-we not, Mr, Randolph ? 

“J don’t know, Rite ; you have changed some way 
of late. You are not the tender, loving little girl 
vou used to be. What is it, Pearl? How have I 
“fended you? I was really vexed at you when I went 
away ; that was the reason I did not send you some- 
thing pretty for the ball when I forwarded Vic- 
torine’s box. Weren't you terribly angry at me? It 
hurt me so, afterwards, to think how coldly we parted, 
that I couldn’t go upon my tour, Oh Rite! little 
Rite! you don’t know how much I care for you.” — 

Marguerite did not speak nor move, nor even lift 
her eyes. She sat motionless, her hands clasped hard 
together, as if in the effort to keep down some feel- 
ing that was stronger than her will. 

“But weare friends again,” he continued, “ and I 
have brought you something a great deal costlier and 
handsomer than anything I sent to Victorine. Look 
there, Rite!” 

He drew a casket from his bosom, filled to over- 
flowing with pearls, tiara, necklace, brooch and arm- 
lets, all magnificent and lustrous as eastern moons. 
Marguerite gave a little cry of surprise and admi- 
ration, then she put them gently aside. 

“ My dress is perfect,” she said, rising to her feet, 
and shaking out the misty folds; “don’t ask mo to 
spoil it, Mr. Randolph.” 

“Nay, Marguerite,” he replied, essaying to place 
the tiara on her brow; “ these pearls are just what 
you need. They are your twin spirits, little Rite, 
for you are a pearl, the purest and sweetest that 
ever the sea gave forth—my one Pearl, of inestimable 
price. Let me clasp them for you!” 

For an instant Marguerite hesitated, and a look of 
yearning tenderness softened her eyes, as she half 
yielded to the embrace of his encircling arm. But a 
swift and sudden rememberance of Victorine’s words 
brought the proud blood to her cheeks, and she drew 
back almost haughtily. 

“ Pray excuse me, Mr. Randolph, but I would pre- 
fer no jewels to-night, though I thank yon all the 
same. And now I must beg your permission to re- 
tire, for it is certainly time for the ball. Hark, there 
is Victorine calling you, and I hear Mrs. Draper’s 
carriage below. Aw revoir, mon ami!” 

And she vanished through the doorway like a Iu- 
minous cloud, leaving Philip Randolph standing in 
the centre of the room, with the great milky pearls 
trickling through his fingers.”’ He threw them from 
him with a gesture of fierce anger. 

“Oh, heavens!” he cried, his bearded lips growing 
ashy; “is this the end of all I have hoped for ten 
years? Can she be utterly heartless?” 


CHAPTER V. 

Marcuenrire had flirted, waltzed, and chattered, 
until she was utterly worn out, and not a little heart- 
sick ; so, watching her opportunity, she stole out from 
the crowded rooms, and, making her way back into 
the conservatory, sat down in the dim, cool darkness, 
in the midst of trailing green and gorgeous bloom. 
A soft, delicious odour floated like incense around 
her, gentle winds fanned her feverish brow, a foun- 
tain plashed and murmured at her feet, and the 
sweet, wailing music of a waltz filled all the summer 
air with thrilling echoes. She leaned her head upon 
her hands, and let the hot tears rain over her cheeks. 
Her heart was sorely tried, poor little Marguerite! 
Just then a footstep rustled the mosses, and the 
sound of voices reached her ear. 

“Tis really unaccountable, the caprice of that 
man. One never knows how to take him !” 

“What man, pray, Amelia Draper ?” 

“Why, Philip Randolph, of course. He was off to 
Europe last week, and here he turns up at our ball 
this evening. What a splendid mau he is, and so 
wealthy; the last one of his race. I do not wonder 
that Victorine loves him. But they do say the poor 
man is half beside himself about that promise he 
made his mother on her deathbed.” 

“What promise, pray ?” 

“Why, dear me, did you never hear? ’Tis in 
everyone’s mouth. Mrs. Randolph was very fond of 
Marguerite, and not wishing to leave her friendless 
and dependent, she exacted a promise from her son 
that he would make her his wife. They say he is 
too honourable, and holds his. mother’s memory too 
sacred to break his promise, and that’s what keeps 
him and Victorine apart.” 

“Well, I do declare! Wouldn’t you think the girl 
would release him? She must feel dreadfully de- 
pendent, living at the Grange all her life. The 
Kandolphs have done a good part by her. Do you 
think her beautiful ?” 

“Why, no; she looks like a baby, that’s all, but 
the men are crazy over her. My brother Dick las 
been at her feet this year or more.” 

Marguerite waited to hear no more. Sick and 
dizzy, and with an aching pain at her heart, she 





stole from the conservatory, and, rushing off to the 
garden, threw herself upon a rustic seat in the gloom 
of a trailing willow. The moonbeams fell around 
her, stealing through the rustling boughs like liquid 
gold, and the odour of blossoms filled all the sum- 
mer air with subtle sweetness; but the poor child 
was too utterly miserable to notice any of her charm- 
ing surroundings. 

“Oh ! what shall I do?” she moaned, covering her 
face with her hands; “where shall I go? Oh, if 
only I had gone down to the bottom of the sea that 
dreadful night, then I should have escaped all this 
terrible misery.” 

“ Marguerite, have I found you at last?” 

The girl started up in confusion and affright. 

“ Oh, Mr. Draper, how you startled me !” 

The young man sat down, and, taking her hand, 
drew her down beside him. 

“Nay, Marguerite, you shall not leave me,” he 
said, firmly, as she made an effort to rise. “I have 
watched for this chance too long, and you have 
evaded me so cruelly, and—Rite—little Pearl—I love 
youso! Oh, if you only knew—if you could look 
into my heart and see how I worship you, you would 
have some pity for me, Marguerite, if nothing more.” 

She looked up, her fair face wet with tears. 

“Oh, Mr. Draper,” she murmured, brokenly, “I 
can pity no one but myself. I am poor, and name- 
less, and so utterly wretched that I believe my heart 
will break.” 

“My pearl! my peerless darling!” he cried, lift- 
ing a tress of her lustrous hair and pressing it to his 
lips; “what is it that troubles you? Oh! cannot 
you trust me? I would lay down my life to spare 
you one moment’s pain. If you are poor I am rich, 
Marguerite; my whole life shall be devoted to your 
happiness. Marguerite, will you be my wife?” 

The girl sat silent, her brow resting on her hand, 
her face intensely thoughtful. The hurt her proud, 
sensitive soul had received was sharp and bitter. 
She was homeless, dependent, but for the charity of 
the man to whom she was an annoyance and a 
burthen. And here was a chance of escape! Should 
she accept it, and free him at once from his promise 
to his mother, and his care of herself? An expres- 
sion of determined resolve gathered slowly in her 
great, mournful eyes. 

“ Mr. Draper,” she said at last ; her voice low and 
steady, but unutterably sad; “I esteem you asa dear 
friend, but I have no love to give you. I am un- 
happy, my present home is unpleasant, and if you 
will e me as I am, and content yourself with 
friendship, and kindness, and obedience, I will be 
your wife.” 

She held out her hand, and Dick Draper grasped 
it eagerly, covering it with passionate kisses. 

“ My Pearl, my own darling,” he replied, “I will 
content myself with anything for the bliss of calling 
you mire. But, Marguerite, I shall worship you so, 
that you will learn to return my love in time. Iam 
not afraid to trust you, darling.” 

On the following morning, Marguerite was again 
summoned to an interview in the library by Mr. Ran- 
dolph. She obeyed, a diamond betrothal ring glit- 
tering upon her finger. 

“ Marguerite,” he said, his face white and stern, 
“T have seen Richard Draper, and he has told me of 
your engagement, He isa fine, worthy fellow, and 
I congratulate him with all my heart. I shall start 
again in a few hours, and as there is no certainty 
about my return, I have made arrangements with my 
banker to supply you with whatsoever funds you 
may need. Good-bye, Marguerite !” ‘ 

And thus they parted. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ir was Marguerite’s wedding day—a day in early 
spring—the skies blue and balmy, the air sweet with 
the scent of violets, and the sea breaking upon the 
shining sand in waves of sunlit silver. Randolph 
Grange wore its brightest aspect; every vine, shrub, 
and tree about the imposing old mansion was green 
with foliage, and bright with gorgeous bloom, and 
within the stately halls everything wore a gay and 
festive dress. Victorine Randolph was making pre- 
parations for the grandest kind of a wedding. 

“Tf I can only succeed in getting her married and 
fairly out of the way before he returns, all may yet 
go well. Surely, surely,” her eyes fiery with pas- 
sionate love, “after devoting my whole life to the 
accomplishment of this one thing, I shall not fail!” 

And with a zeal and determination worthy of a 
better cause, she went to work. 

The Grange was thoroughly cleansed and painted, 
every room adorned and put in order. From one 
week’s end to another the house was full of workmen, 
upholsterers, French cooks, and milliners. Mr. Ran- 
dolph had given Victorine a carte blanche for every- 
thing, and she spared no expense. The marriage 
was appointed for the twelfth of May, and on the 
previous day Marguerite sat alone in her dress- 





ing-chamber. The toilette was strewn with jewels 
and laces, and on the bed lay the magnificent bridal- 
robe and the costly veil, while, littering the velvet 
carpet, were boxes of French flowers and gloves, 
and dainty satin slippers; all fresh from Paris, pro- 
vided by the kind thoughtfulness of Mr. Randolph. 

In the midst of all these, Marguerite sat, her eyes 
fixed upon the glimpse of ocean that lay beyond the 
open window. All the rare colour was gone from 
her cheeks, and her face wore a look of haggard des- 
pair that was piteous to behold. For an hour, per- 
haps, she sat thus, her hands clasped hard together, 
her lips quivering, her bosom heaving with emo- 
tion. At last she sprang up, and, throwing herself 
on her knees beside the couch, she began to weep. 
and to sob, and to cover the rich robe and costly 
veil with passionate kisses. 

“Oh!” she moaned, “his hands sent them, his 
dear, dear hands, and I shall never see his face 
again! Oh, heaven, how I have loved him, all my 
life, ever since the sea gave me to him! And Ilove 
him still, and in another day I shall be another man’s 
wife. I can’t, I can’t! ’Twill will be sin—perjury! 


It is not too late now. I will fly from all this splen- 
did mockery, and hide where they can never find me, 
Icannot become Dick Draper’s 


Heaven help me! 
wife.” 

The sweet May afternoon waned rapidly, and the 
purple twilight came on. A full moon rose in the 
east, and thousands of stars shot out in the misty 
blue overhead. Marguerite opened the door of her 
dressing-room, and stole softly out into the gloom of 
the great hall. Her face was very white, and her 
beautiful eyes wore a pitiful, hunted look that was 
touching to see. She had gathered together a small 
parcel of her most precious things, and, suspended 
from her neck, hung the quaint diamond cross. 
Drawing the dark mantle that enveloped her over 
her head and face, she crossed the hall, with a rapid, 
gliding step, and, unnoticed, descended by a back 
stairway. The grounds were deserted, no one saw 
or accosted hr, as, with the speed of a gazelle, she 
flew through the garden, and down towards the shore 
of the sea. Only one desire possessed her, and that 
was to escape from her impending marriage. How 
many years the Grange had been her home—happy, 
happy years—and now she was leaving it for ever! 
A burst of hot tears blinded her; she sped away 
again, obeying a kind of instinct which led her to- 
wards the sea. She had a dim consciousness that 
the sea had given her forth, and must now receive 
her back again. 

On she flew, over the green, dewy lawns, past the 
dark clumps of fir trees, round the circle of the hills, 
and down to the shining strand. A stately vessel 
lay just beyond the bar, and, moored beneath the 
shadow of the giant rock, was a little shallop. Two 
men sat upon a log of driftwood in earnest conver- 
sation. Marguerite stood still, a sudden thought 
fairly taking away her breath. If they would only 
take her—if she could go away in that stately ves- 
sel, back to the land from whence she came. She 
drew a little nearer, eager and breathless, 

“ Yonder is the spot,” one of the men was saying, 
“ where our vessel went to pieces. Oh, heaven, what 
a night it was! Andthe whole crew went down, my- 
self excepted, and my little child with them. Poor 
little Marguerite!” 

He buried his face in his hands for a moment. 
When he looked up again Marguerite stood before 
him, her waxen cheeks crimson, her purple eyes 
glowing, hex lips apart with breathless eagerness. 

“Good heaven!” the man cried, bounding to his 
feet, as his eyes fell upon her, “who are you? A 
spirit born of the waves ?” 

“No, not a spirit—I am flesh and blood. Ten 
years ago, one stormy night, when a great vessel 
went down out yonder, the waves tossed meashore.” 

“ And this?” catching at the diamond cross that 
glittered om her bosom, his face growing deathly white. 

“Was round my neck; and my name is Mar- 
guerite.” 

One moment the man stood silent, searching her 
face with hungry, eager eyes. ‘Then he uttered a 
great cry of joy: 

“Marguerite! Marguerite!” he cried, clasping her 
in his arms; “Iam your father. Ten years ago I 
embarked to England, taking you with me. Just off 
that bar yonder the storm struck us, and ship and 
crew went down. By a miracle almost, my life was 
saved, and for ten long years I have mourned over 
the loss of my little daughter. She was but a little 
thing, and wore that cross about her neck—it was 
her mother’s dying request that she should always 
wear it. Ican swear to the quaint old jewel; and 
your face is your mother’s over again. You are my 
own child, Marguerite!” 

The girl clung to him, her whole form shaken with 
convulsive sobs. 

“Yes,” she murmured, “ you are my father, I fecl 


it. God has sent you to me in my hour of need.” 
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“‘ And where, through all these years, has my little 
girl found a home?” 

“ At Randolph Grange, onthe heights yonder ; and 
the truest, kindest friends.” 

“T must see and thank them.” 

“No; I can never go back,” she interposed ; “ they 
wart me to marry aman I do not love. I promised 
that I would, and to-morrow is my wedding-day.” 

“ And you are running away from them,” hesaid, 
siniling, as bis eye fell upon the little parcel on her 
arm. 

Marguerite inclined her head, choked and blinded 
by a sudden rushof tears. ~ 

“Then heaven has truly sent me in your hour of 
noed. Come home with me, little Marguerite !” 

He extended his arms, and Marguerite hid her 
tearful face upon his bosom. An hour later, and 
from the deck of the stately vessel she watched the 
gleaming windows at Randolph Grange, until they 
faded out in the misty darkness. 





CHAPTER VII. 

A younc girl leaned from a lofty window in one 
of the marble palaces that overlooked the Arno, 
watching the gilded barges below and listening to 
the merry songs of the gondoliers: Her rare face, 
with its wondrous eyes and shining golden hair, 
made a pretty picture in the soft Italian moonlight; 
but for all her beauty, her jewels and rich festive 
robes and evident rank, this beauteous maiden had 
her secret griefs, for the tears lay thick upon her 
cheeks, and her bosom heaved tumultuously beneath 
its costly laces. There was music in the halls be- 
low, and gay caucing, but she had stolen away, and 
stood thus, indulging her sad reveries in the moon- 
light. 

Presently a couple of gentlemen, English tourists, 
judging from their aspect, came out from the ball- 
room, and paused upon the lower balcony. 

“Do you know Phil Randolph, Bertrand ?” ques- 
tioned one of them, 

“ Of Randolph Grange? Assuredly, I met him in 
Rome a winter or so ago. Fine fellow, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes. Did you know he was dying?” 

“He!” 

“Well, tis so. I saw him yesterday. He has 
rooms near mine. Poor fellow! he can’t last long, 
and he’s the last one of his race. With him will die 
the proud name of Randolph. We used to be college 
chums, and I set a world of store by Phil. Poor 
fellow!” 

“So do I. I must go and see him!” 

“ Well, you'd better go soon, for he won’t last long. 
He made his will yesterday. His life has been quite 
aromance. He saved a child, it seems, that was 
thrown ashore in a storm, and loved her. Of course, 
she loved another man, and it has broken his heart. 
Men like him never love but once. He bas willed 
her the Grange, and all the Randolph wealth. Poor 
old Phil! it makes me sad to think of him.” 

The gentlemen passed on, and the maiden at the 
window above dropped down in a dead swoon. 

A day or so after, Philip Randolph lay tossing 
upon his couch, his mind gone, his poor, wan face 
scorched with fever. The doctors had given him 
over as being past help. 

“Ts that day-break ?” he murmured, as a sunbeam 
streamed through the half-closed shutters. ‘* Let me 
go, 1 want to see the Grange, I want to see the sun 
rise over the sea. Marguerite, little Rite, I am so 
thirsty ; bring me a drink from the old rock spring, 
won't you? In the old silver cup, as you did when 
you were a little girl, Ah, she’s gone, and I loved 
her so, She would not wear my pearls. Rite! Rite! 
I shall never see her again, never, never, nor the old 
Grange either. 1 believe my heart is broken,” 

A slender figure, robed in white, rose up from a 
low seat at the foot of the bed, and approached the 
dying man’s pillow. 

“Here is Rite, Mr. Randolph,” she sajd, bending 
so low that her breath swept his hot cheek and her 
perfumed hair fell over his pillow; “and here is 
water from the old spring. Don’t you know me, Mr. 
Randolph, your own little Rite ?” 

The voice, the touch of the gentle hand, the very 
breath of her golden tresses,.seemed to call him back 
to life. He opened his eyes, gazing steadily at her 
face. 

~\Why it is Rite,’ he murmured, smiling with 
childish delight ; ‘my little Rite come back to me. 
You won't leave me again, will you, darling ?” 

“Never again, Mr. Randolph.” 

He lay quiet for a moment, and then a cloud swept 
over his happy face. 

* But you loved him, Rite ; you wouldn’t wear my 
pearls!” he whispered. 

“Because I didn’t think you cared for me, Mr. 
R tndolph,” she faltered; “but I will wear them 
Low. 

“ And will you love me, little Rite: 

“| have always loved you, Mr. Randolph.” 


” 


| 


He fell back upon the pillow, his face was as 
happy as a little child’s, and, soothed by the caress- 
ing touch of her hand, he soon dropped into a quiet 
sleep. 

“What's the matter with the man?” asked the 
doctor, calling in an hour later; “he’s a hundred 
per cent. better.” Then, with a swift glance at Mar- 
guerite: “Ah, I understand,” he added; “he'll get 
well now.” 

And he did, and three months Jater there was a 
grand wedding at one of those self-same palaces on 
the Arno, and Philip Randolph, of Randolph Grange, 
was the groom, and Marguerite, the Pearl of the 
Headlands, and only daughter of a wealthy Italian 
nobleman, the bride. i. G. J. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
I do commend me to you. Hamlet. 

Tue Burnt Downs, as has been said, comprise & 
barren and desolate region of some extent, thickly 
covered with furze bushes, and furrowed with many 
fissures and inequalitics. There are no trees on this 
prairie-like expanse, and but few flowers grow here 
besides the yellow blossoms of the gorse. Its chief 
inhabitants are flocks of sheep, which feed on the 
succulent herbage, and the wild hares which live 
and thrive under cover of the bushes. 

In the midst of this dreary region, upon a high 
knoll commanding a wide view, stood a small, neat, 
cobble-stone cottage, with two rooms, and a great, 
old-fashioned, projecting chimney. 

This dwelling was the home of Peggy Willsey, 
the woman who had loved the unworthy David 
Negwyn enough to remain single for his sake. She 
lived alone here, tending her sheep, which fed on 
the Downs, and finding a strange pleasure in this 
utter solitude. 

She was not devoid of womanly tastes, as was 
evidenced by the wild rose bushes which had been 
carefully trained over the small leaden-sashed win- 
dows and over the low latticed porch. These vines 
were leafless now, but under the windows a few 
early flowers were unfolding their petals, despite 
the yet chilly atmosphere. 

In the rear of the tiny dtvelling wasa still smaller 
stable, built of cobble-stones, with a thatched roof. 
Here were housed a small donkey and a cow, when 
the weather did not permit them to wander on the 
Downs. 

On the morning subsequent to the maiden’s flight 
from Trevalyan Park, soon after sunrise, Giralda and 
Mrs. Plumpton entered on the Downs, guiding their 
horses in the path leading to the cottage. 

Both wero fatigued beyond measure. Their ride 
had been long and hard, and not without its perils. 
They had encountered few people, only a farmer re- 
turning home about midnight in his waggon, and, 
since daybreak, two or three labourers going to their 
work; yet they had not been able to divest them- 
selves of a nervous sense of danger and pursuit. 

“You look tired out, miss,” said Mrs. Plumpton, 
compassionately regarding the pale face of her young 
charge. ‘Your excitement, sleeplessness, and this 
hard night's ride, have, all together, been too much 
for you. But we shall soon be at Peggy’s now. 
You can see her cottage from here !” 

She pointed towards it, and Giralda’s gaze followed 
the direction of her outstretched finger. 

The young girl brightened a little at the near 
prospect of shelter and rest. 

“ [ shall feel safe here,” she said, smiling faintly. 
“My enemies will never find me here while I am 
waiting for a letter from mamma. Do you think 
that this Peggy Willsey will receive me ?” 

“T know she will,” was the quick response. 
“ Peggy thinks the Trevalyans the greatest family in 
the world. There is nothing she would not do for 
a Trevalyan. She remembers Mr. Geoffrey. Many’s 
the gay smile and pleasant word he gave her when 
he was at the Park. He had a smile and a kind 
word for everybody, miss, and everybody loved him, 
Peggy will be your friend, and stand by you through 
thick and thin, if you tell her that you are Mr. 
Geoffrey’s daughter.” 

By this time the travellers had approached the 
cottage sufficiently to see that the door was open. 
A fine smoke was curling up from the chimney, and 
it was evident that breakfast was in course of pre- 
paration. 

“ That’s odd,” said Mrs. Plumpton, urging her 
horse into a gallop. “Peggy was always used to 





breakfast here at daybreak. What's set her into 


this lazy habit, I should like to know? At any 
rate, miss, we're just in time.” 

With an expression of complete satisfaction, the 
good woman urged her horse to still greater speed, 
Giralda following her example. 

As they neared the cottage they saw a woman's 
form appear in the doorway, and a woman’s startled 
face look out from the shadow of the bare rose- 
bush, and then face and form disappeared, and the 
sound of a door hurriedly shut followed. 

A minute later they rode up to the porch and dis- 
mounted. They hadscarcely gained their feet when 
the woman they had before seen appeared in the door- 
way, a slightly perturbed expression on her features, 

She was a tall, large, masculine looking woman, 
with an arm and a step like a grenadier. Her large, 
full moon face had an honest look that won Giralda’s 
liking in an instant. Her eyes had a kindly look in 
them, and her mouth wore an expression at once 
pleasant and shrewd. Her dress of brown stuff was 
kilted about her Waist, displaying a pair of boots yet 
wet with the dew of a long morning tramp on the 
Downs. 

This was Peggy Willsey. She recognised tho 
housekeeper of ‘l'revalyan Park at a glance, and 
sprang forward with outstretched hand and a dozen 
eager questions on her lips. 

“Come in, come in,” she exclaimed hospitably, 
after pausing to tether the tired horses. “ And the 
lady too!” she added, with a courtesy. “My poor 
cottage is quite at your service !” 

She led the way into the dwelling. 

It was as neat in the interior as the exterior. The 
door of the inner room was closed, but the main 
room had an air of simple comfort to which English 
cottages of the humbler type are in general] utter 
strangers. Peggy, however, was the daughter of a 
small farmer, and her ideas had been cultivated by 
years of service at Trevalyan Park. Being" inde- 
pendent on her small means, it was scarcely to be 
wondered af that she had curtains of white dimity 
at the windows, a bright home-made carpet on the 
floor, a sampler of mournful design and duly framed 
on the clean, whitewashed wall, and a red ¢hintz- 
covered lounge with square pillows in the cosiest 
corner of the room. 

But the feature which most attracted the worthy 
Mrs. Plumpton was the, fire on the hearth, with the 
tea-kettle singing busily on its crane, and a delicate 
bird broiling over the coals. 

“A bird on toast!” she muttered. “ A dish fora 
lord, or a sick person! You used to live on coarse 
food, Peggy. Have you turned dainty all at once?” 

Peggy coloured, and muttered something her guests 
did not understand, as she hastened to place chairs 
for them. 

“Can’t you give us something to eat at once?” 
questioned the housekeeper, as Giralda sat down, tired 
and pallid, on the lounge. “ This breakfast of yours 
will just do for my young lady, Peggy.” 

The hostess looked embarrassed, but a glance at 
Giralda compelled her assent. 

“T’ve more birds,” she said, hastening to produce 
them from her small larder. ‘‘ Whatever brought 
you to see me, Mrs. Plumpton? How long are you 
thinking of staying ?” 

These straightforward questions received straight- 
forward answers. 

“TI came to you with my young lady, Peggy,” said 
the housekeeper, “because I had need of help and a 
friend, and I knew I could rely on your old friend- 
ship for me.” 

Peggy nodded gravely, as she raked together the 
coals and laid the birds on them. 

“T must start for home to-day,” continued Mrs. 
Plumpton. “I cannot even stop with you over 
night.” ' 

Peggy looked relieved. Evidently she had been 
apprehensive of a longer visit, 

“ We'll talk about what you want, Mrs. Plumpton, 
after breakfast,” she said, with more hospitality 
than she had before exhibited. “In the meantime 
you can rest, or be walking about,” she added, with 
a glance at the open doorway. 

If this was intended as a hint, it was not taken. 
Giralda leaned back on the pillows of the lounge, a de- 
licious sense of rest creeping over her tired frame, 
and Mrs. Plumpton fanned herself with her handker- 
chief and watched the movements of her hostess 
with glances of approval. 


The table was made ready at last. A black 


earthern pot of fragrant tea, a dish of dainty birds 
on toast, a pot of jam, and one or two other delicacies, 
made up a repast which excited Mrs. Plumpton’s 
warmest approbation and surprise. 





“You live like a queen here, Peggy,” she ob- 
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served, as Giralda took a seat at the table, and gently 
compelled her to do the same. 

« You will eat with us, Peggy ?” asked the maiden, 
smiling. 

“No, miss. I had my breakfast hours ago,” was 
the reply. “If you will kindly excuse me, and let 
Mrs. Plumpton wait on- you, I will go on with my 
work.” 

She was readily excused, and bustled about, her 
back to her guests, trusting to their preoccupation, 
as it seemed, not to notice her movements. 

The quick eyes of the Park housekeeper, how- 
ever, trained to observe everything, noted that she 
was spreading @ snowy napkin on a tray, and ar- 
ranging upon it temptingly a breakfast similar to 
that set before the travellers, with the addition of a 
tumbler of milk. 

Then, with a quick glance towards the table, and 
deftly concealing the tray by a napkin, Peggy went 
into the inner room, soon returning empty-handed. 

“You have a visitor?” asked Mrs. Plumpton, care- 
lessly, as Peggy waited upon Giralda. 

The woman started, flushed, and muttered a re- 
luctant assent. 

“A sick person?” questioned the Park house- 
keeper. ‘ 

“Neither sick nor well, only delicate,” was the 
response. “It is alittle boy. Iused to know his 
pa, and he sent the little fellow here to get strong 
and healthy. The air of the Downs is reckoned 
wholesome.” 

Mrs. Plumpton’s curiosity, as wellwas her ap- 
petite, was quite satisfied. She moved back from 
the table as Giralda arose and went to the door, look- 
ing idly out upon the wide, sun-lit Downs. 

A moment later, the maiden had strayed out 
of doors, and the fwo women were left to them- 
selves. 

“Sit down, Peggy,” said the housekeeper, soci- 
ably, puffing up with the importance of her secret. 
“Does that young lady remind you of anybody you 
ever saw ?” 

“T don’t know as she does,” responded Peggy, re- 
flectively. 

“Then you don’t call to mind a pair of eyes 
like hers in the head of an innocent young gen- 
tleman, poor lamb! that strayed off to foreign 
parts, and died there—leastways, it was said he died.” 

“Mr. Geoffrey,” cried Peggy, interested at once. 
“Yes, her eyes are like his, Mrs. Plumpton. Why 
didn’t I see it without being told? Who is she ?” 

The Park housekeeper bristled with importance. 

“That young lady, Peggy,” she said, impressively, 
“is Mr. Geoffrey’s daughter.” 

Peggy immediately assumed the wonderstruck atti- 
tude which Mrs, Plumpton expected. 

“You don’t say so!” she exclaimed ina whisper, 
with uplifted hands. 

Mrs. Plumpton nodded, and continued: 

“And more. Mr. Geoffrey is alive, married, and 
this young lady is the eldest of his three children, 
He has two sons.” 

“Alive!” cried Peggy, 
Geoffrey alive !” i 

“ As alive as you or I. He has been living in 
England for years,no one knowing of it. He married 
a play-actress.” 

“And the poor.Lady Beatrice Hampton living 
single out of grief for him!” said Peggy, with sorrow- 
ful emphasis. “I wonder if all men are alike, Mrs. 
Plumpton ?” and she sighed. 

“ Pretty much so, I suppose,” said the housekeeper. 
“ Thank fortune, it’s little I have to do with them. 
My lord is all I can manage.” 

“How does my lord treat Mr. Geoffrey ?” asked 
Peggy. “He used to be down on him awful.” 

“And is now. He don’t suspect Mr. Geoffrey is 
living—at least he didn’t till last night, and then the 
rage he was in! Miss Giralda, my young lady, has 
been staying at the Park, and my lord set a store by 
her, never dreaming that she was his niece. Lord 
Adlowe told him of it last night, and he turned Miss 
Giralda off on the spot. Mr. Geoffrey is in hiding. 
She can’t go to-her mother, and I didn’t know any 
place to take her to where she would be so safe as 
here. If you could keep her, Peggy, and make her 
comfortable till she can write to her parents she 
would like to stay with you.” 

‘My poor cottage is no fit shelter for a Trevalyan,” 
objected Peggy. 

“My young lady will be content. You see that 
wicked Lord Adlowe is pursuing her, determining 
to make her his wife, as he’s found out who she is. 
My lord will also persecute her.” 

“I don’t know how safe she would be here,” said 
Peggy, thoughtfully. “I should like to do the daugh- 


incredulously. “ Mr. 





ter of Mr. Geoffrey aservice. But my little boarder, 
the boy I spoke of, is Lord Adlowe’s son or ward, 
and his lordship may come down here at any time.” 

“Lord Adlowe has no son. Dear me! what am 
I to do?” cried Mrs. Plumpton, in sudden anxiety 
and distress. ‘‘I had calculated on leaving her with 
you.” 

At this juncture Giralda re-entered the room. She 
saw at once that an obstacle had arisen in the course 
of the negociations between the two women. Before 
inquiring into it, she asked the question that had 
been uppermost in her mind from the moment of her 
arrival : 

“Do you know where David Negwyn is — he 
who used to live at Trevalyan Park as valet to the 
young gentleman ?” 

“David Negwyn?” repeated her hostess, her 
honest face flushing, and a sudden eagerness showing 
itself in her manner. ‘No, miss. I haven’t heard 
from him since the day he left the Park, eighteen 
years ago. He went to New South Wales. Perhaps 
he died there.” 

“No, he is not dead. He cannot be dead!” said 
Giralda, her eyes darkening with suppressed feel- 
ing. “It is he, and he alone, who can right a great 
wrong, and providence must have preserved him for 
that purpose. It is he who is needed to bring Lord 
Adlowe to justice.” 

* Peggy looked at her guest wonderingly. 
* “Do you know who I am?” asked Giralda, after 
a moment’s silence. 

“Yes, my lady—yes, miss. Mrs. Plumpton told me.” 

“She told you that I am the daughter of the 
wronged Geoffrey Trevalyan, who is alive. It is true. 
And if David Negwyn lives he has it in his power 
to clear my dear father’s name. He possesses the 
clue to that strange affair which has darkened so 
many lives.” 

“T have thought so before,” muttered Peggy, her 
face paling. “I have feared sometimes, from his 
flight and long silence, that he himself had a hand 
in the business, miss.” 

“He was Lord Adlowe’s accomplice, nothing 
more. IfI could see him, I would so entreat him, 
bribe him, and appeal to him, that he would do my 
father justice. I know he would. Do you love him 
yet, Peggy ?” 

The shepherdess was a reserved woman, with 
little demonstrativeness. Had another asked that 
question she would have refused an answer. But 
Giralda spoke gently, and with such sudden sympa- 
thy, that she laid bare her whole heart. 

“T do love him, miss!” she said, with emotion. 
“T never loved but him. I shall never love any 
other. He loved me once, and, if he is alive I know 
he loves me yet.” 

“Tf you love him he will come back to you,” she 
said, her eyes glowing. “The memory of your true 
love will bring him back from the ends of the earth 
some day, if he has found no other love to obscure 
yours. He will come back, Peggy, and on that day 
I beg you to remember me and those Ilove. By 
your love for David Negwyn, try to induce him to 
clear my father’s name.” 

“T will, I will, miss!” said Peggy, her voice 
broken by sobs. 

Giralda sat down on the doorstep, where the wind 
tossed her close-curling rings of hair, and caressed 
her pure pale cheeks. 

“ You cannot give me shelter, Peggy ?” she asked, 
after a little silence. ‘ Well, then, I had better go 
on to some near village and wait there until I can 
hear from my mother. Is there no other cottage on 
the Downs, Peggy ?” 

“ None, miss, except the haunted one where noone 
lives and no one ever goes, about two miles from 
here. They say a man was murdered there once, 
and that he walks there.” 

“Tt is only the living that I fear,” said Giralda, 
with a sorrowful smile. “I would stay there if I 
had company like Mrs. Plumpton.” 

The housekeeper shook her head in dismay. 

“T couldn’t stay, miss,” she exclaimed. “ Besides, 
I want to take good care of you, since you have put 
yourself under my charge. ‘The best we can do is 
to seek lodgings for you in some village.” 

“JT wish miss could stay here,” said Peggy, re- 
gretfully. “If it wasn’t that Lord Adlowe, is likely 
to come here——” 

“Likely to come here?” questioned Giralda, in 
alarm. ‘“* Why?” 

“T have his ward here to board, miss—the 
sweetest little fellow, with eyes like yours—poor 
little dear! He keeps crying for mamma, the lamb! 
How anyone could have made Leyg@ Adlowe guardian 
to such a boy I don’t see!” 


> 





Giralda sprang to her feet, thrilling with excite- 
ment, her eyes glowing, her chest heaving. 

“His name!” she cried. “ What is his name?” 

Before Peggy had time to reply, the door of the 
inner room opened, and a small, boyish figure ap- 
peared on the threshold. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
I cannot speak, tears so obstruct my words 
And choke me with unutterable joy. Otway. 

It was the ‘igure of poor little Fay. 

He looked pale and thin, and the vestiges of a 
great sorrow were visible under the excitement 
kindling his features. 

He had heard Giralda’s voice, and despite the com- 
mand of Peggy Willsey to remain hidden until after 
the departure of her guests, he had ventured from his 
concealment, a great hope springing up in him that 
his parents and Giralda had come for him. 

At sight of Giralda, his joy flashed up into his violet 
eyes, and reddened his cheeks, and overflowed in his 
boyish soul. With a great cry, he sprang forward, 
calling her name. 

With an answering cry, Giralda met him half way, 
and caught him to her breast. 

“Oh, my darling! my darling!” she murmured, 
laughing and crying ina breath, “Oh, Fay! My 
poor little brother !” 

She sank down on the lounge, weak and power- 
less, the boy clinging to her, and begging to be taken 
to his mother. 

* You shall go to mamma, Fay,” she said, shower- 
ing kisses upon him. “You are quite safe now. 
I shall not lose sight of you until I place you in 
mamma’s arms.” 

She clasped the little fellow closer, and looked 
over his golden head with a defiant glance at Peggy 
Willsey, who was regarding the couple in a sort of 
stupefaction. 

“He is m} brother!” explained Giralda. “Lord 
Adlowe stole him from our home in order to have 
a hold upon us. No one shall take him from me.” 

“ Not while Dorothy Plumpton lives!” cried the 
Park housekeeper, comprehending the situation, and 
facing Peggy with a warlike mien. ‘I will protect 
those two poor children with my life!” 

Peggy stared at her visitors as if fancying that 
they were losing their senses. The attitude of Fay, 
however, assured her that he shared the general de- 
lusion, if delusion there was. 

“T can’t understand all this,” she murmured. 

“Tt is as plain as the nose on your face, Peggy 
Willsey, or as your face itself, for that matter,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Plumpton, sharply. “Lord Adlowe 
stole the young gentleman from his home. And you, 
it seems, are his accomplice e 

“No, Mrs. Plumpton, no!” interrupted the shep- 
herdess, indignantly. “Mr. Rigby, my lord’s valet, 
brought the little lad here, and told me that he 
was Lord Adlowe’s ward, and that his health was 
delicate, and his mind not quite right, on account of 
a late fever, and that I must keep him close to pre- 
vent his losing himself on the Downs. I believed 
Mr. Rigby. Ask the young gentleman if I haven't 
treated, him well, poor little dear !” 

“ Yes, she has,” protested Fay, earnestly, lifting 
his head from his sister’s breast. “She has been 
good to me, and told me stories, and let me count the 
sheep, and gave me a ride every day on the funniest 
little donkey you ever saw. But this isn’t home!” 
and his lip quivered. ‘“ And though she’s kind, she 
an’t my own folks, you know. I wanted papa and 
mamma, and Giralda, and Herbert.” 

“Bless his little heart!” said Mrs. Plumpton, 
wiping her eyes. ‘‘He’s Mr. Geoffrey’s own son, 
that he is.” 

“Mr. Geoffrey’s son!” repeated Peggy, her honest 
face working with emotion. “I wish I had known 
it! But it isn’t too late yet. Miss Trevalyan,” and 
she turned to Giralda, “Lord Adlowe might have 
found a worse keeper for the little lad than me. 
You heard the young gentleman say that I had 
treated him well. You do not blame me for believ- 
ing what I could not know to be false?” 

“Did not Fay tell you who he was?” asked 
Giralda. 

“Yes, miss. He said his father was a Spanish 
count, and that his home was some everlasting 
place, I don’t rightly remember the name, but I 
thought his mind wasn’t right after the fever. You 
forgive me for my stupidity ?” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” returned Giralda. 
“Tt is Lord Adlowe whom I blame. But I thank 
you, Peggy, for having been kind to the poor little 
fellow. And now,” she added, “I must send word 
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to mamma at once that Fay is feund, and safe. 
I must telegraph. What is the nearest station ?” 

“ Dalton—ten miles from here,” said Peggy. 
“But you can’t go, miss, until afternoon, for your 
horses are quite tired. You look tired out, yourself, 
miss. If you would lie down awhile, you would 
feel strong for your journey.” 

Mrs. Plumpton echoed this counsel, and declared 
that she also needed rest, and would lie down an 
hour or two, if her young lady was willing. 

Thus pressed, Giralda acquiesced, although she was 
full of impatience to relieve the anxiety of Lady 
Beatrice in regard to Fay. 

Peggy invited the maiden into the inner room, and 
the invitation was accepted, Fay still clinging to 
his sister. 

This apartment was as neat as the other, white 
curtains being at the windows, a bright home-made 
carpet on the floor, and toilet appurtenances and a 
neat white bed holding prominent places against the 
walls. 

“You can feel perfectly safe here,” said the host- 
ess. ‘“ Believe me, miss, 1 am your true friend, 
as well as Master Fay’s. If I had suspected the 
truth I should have sent word to your mother, if I 
could have discovered her address. I would not 
harm a fly, miss, much less knowingly aid such a 
villain as Lord Adlowe to injure poor Mr. Geoffrey.” 

‘“*T believe you, Peggy,” said Giralda, with a look 
and a smile that warmed and comforted the woman’s 
heart. “I thank you for your kindness to my brother, 
and papa will yet thank you.” 

Peggy withdrew, and the brother and sister were 
left to themselves. 

Giralda listened to Fay’s story, which began with 
his abduction from the Laurels, and told him as 
much of what had since transpired as he could under- 
stand, or she deemed it best for him to know. 

And then, gathering him in hér arms, she lay down 
on the bed and dropped asleep, a peace that was 
almost divine nestling in her soul. 

It was afternoon when she awakened. Fay was 
sitting up at her side, regarding her with grave 
intentness, as if fearing that she would vanish before 
his eyes. The hum of voices came from the outer 
room. She started up at once, half expecting to find 
herself in her pleasant room at Trevalyan Park. 

“ Ah, little Fay,” she said, caressing him. “It 
was providence guided me to you. I shall always 
remember now that there is a guiding hand in our 
sorrows as well as our joys.” 

“When are we going home, Giralda ?” asked Fay 
gravely. 

“T told you, dear, that papa and Herbert were gone 
away, and that mamma is in London. We cannoi go 
directly back to the Laurels.” 

“Then Lam to go to your new home?” ques- 
tioned the boy. 

“T have no new home now, Fay. Trust me, I 
shall take you away from here directly, but where 
we are to find refuge I do not yet know.” 

She arose and made her toilet, a task that was 
soon accomplished, and then, taking Fay, entered 
the outer room. 

The table was daintily laid for two persons, and a 
neat little dinner smoked on the hearth. Mrs. 
Plumpton and her hostess had dined, and were con- 
versing confidentially before the fire. 

They both arose at Giralda’s entrance, with many 
kindly inquiries, and Peggy hastened to set up the 
dinner. 

“It’s only one o'clock, miss,” she said, glancing 
at the neat clock on a painted shelf. ‘The horses 
are ready for your journey, if you must go on to 
Dalton to-day. I’ve a lad tending the sheep, and can 
guide you to Dalton, if you wish.” 

Giralda accepted the proffer with gratitude, and a 
strong sensation of relief. She had been apprehen- 
sive of difficulty in the continuation of her journey, 
suspecting that Mrs. Plumpton was as ignorant as 
herself of the route to Dalton. 

“T shall go direct to a telegraph station, and 
telegraph to mamma,” she said, with her usual 
decision. ‘And then I will seek out lodgings for 
Fay and myself in some humble, quiet place, where 
we can remain undisturbed until I can hear from 
mamma. I shall be grateful to you, dear Mrs. 
Plumpton, if you will see me settled before going 
back to the Park.” 

“T intend to,” declared Mrs. Plumpton. 
not leave you, except in safe hands.” 

“T know a family in Dalton, relations of mine,” 
said Peggy, “where Miss Trevalyan would be safe. 
It’s a quiet, humble place, but as good as this in 
every respect.” 

“We will go there, then,” said Giralda, 
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Peggy withdrew to make a few final preparations 
for departure, and Mrs. Plumpton waited upon the 
young guests. The dinner was soon over, and Giralda 
and Fay were then eager to set out. 

By the time that the horses and donkey were 
brought from the stable, where they had been 
sheltered, the travellers were quite ready for the 
journey. 

“Pay will ride with me,” said Giralda, caressing 
her pretty mare, who arched her slender neck proudly 
under the maiden’s gentle touch. ‘ Zulime cancarry 
us both !” 

She mounted easily, and the Park housekeeper 
handed up Fay, whom Giralda placed securely before 
her on the saddle. Mrs. Plumpton climbed into her 
saddle, and Peggy, having locked her small cottage, 
mounted the donkey, and the little cavalcade set out. 

The sun was shining, and a sharp breeze was 
blowing over the wide Downs. The gorse, always 
well-grown, was waving to and fro like a gentle sea. 
There was a slight chill in the atmosphere, making 
motion pleasant, Flocks of sheep were seen grazing 
lazily, or moving about under the superintendence of 
a shepherd lad, to whom Peggy gave a few final 
directions as she rode past. 

“Those sheep are all mine!” she observed, with 
proud satisfaction, glancing at her possessions. “I 
know every one of them, I believe. I am almost too 
rich, I sometimes think, for a lone woman. There’s 
nothing weighs one down like riches, when you can’t 
use it all, and have no one to share it with you,” and 
she sighed. 

‘‘ Why don’t you sell out, Peggy, and move into a 
town ?” asked the Park housekeeper. “It must be 
lonely living here !” 

(To be continued.) 


CLINTON DEERWOOD, 


CHAPTER IIl. 
The world is empty, the heart is dead surely, 
In this life clearly all seemeth amiss ; 
To Thy heaven, pe] One, take back Thy little one— 
I have partaken of all earth's bliss, 
Both living and loving. Schiller. 

A PALATIAL mansion stood in the heart of one of 
the great Yorkshire Ridings. This was the ancestral 
home of Clinton Deerwood, who occupied a station 
amongst the highest nobility of the land. 

The mansion was stately, almost princely in its 
structure, and its interior furniture and adornments 
were in keeping; for the lord of Deerwood House 
was most fastidious in his tastes, and never allowed 
aught which was rough or common to disturb his ar- 
tistic eye 

Extensive grounds girdled the mansion—gardens 
filled with choice trees, flower-beds of rare beauty, and 
greenhouses wherein bloomed exotics of glowing hue. 
And fairy-like grottoes stood in hidden nooks and 
turns of the shaded walks, and fountains leaped and 
bubbled in the air. 

Within Deerwood House, amid this stateliness and 
elegance, as companion for its unmarried master, 
dwelt the lovely and gentle widowed sister of Sir 
Clinton. Lady Emmeline Grey was totally unlike her 
brother in disposition. She was many years his 
senior, had drank of life’s sorrows as well as its joys, 
and learned the hard lesson of submission, which had 
brought its fruits to purify and elevate her spirit. 
Five years before the period of our tale the Lady 
Emmeline had been stricken with a paralysis, which 
rendered it impossible for her to walk freely as of 
old, and so she sat for the greater portion of the time 
in her own rooms, to which the housekeeper and the 
servants came for their orders. And thus the Lady 
Emmeline’s supervision of affairs went on as before. 

So beloved was the invalid lady by all members of 
the household, that each held her in especial care and 
tenderness, and none, from steward down to the 
lewest servant, would have given her a moment’s 
pain, 

Therefore it came to pass that no one ever in- 
formed her of the erection, some two or three years 
before, of an elegant little pavilion at the foot of the 
extensive garden grounds, and of its occupant—a 
beautiful, dark-eyed young girl, who lived there in 
the strictest seclusion, rarely venturing beyond the 
doors of her fairy-like home. 

Sir Clinton Deerwood had scarcely needed to ut- 
ter the command which he did to all his servitors, 
not to inform the Lady Emmeline of the existence of 
the pavilion or its occupant ; for they held that gen- 
tle invalid in too high respect to desire to cause her 
a moment’s pain. And so, though many a comment 
was made in hall and kitchen on my lord’s delin- 
quencies, the knowledge found not its way to the 
pleasant southern suite of rooms on that side of the 
mansion farthest from the garden, where, all day 











long, the patient invalid sat amid her -books, her 
birds, and her flowers. 

Meantime, many an hour and half-day were passed 
by Sir Clinton within the little pavilion in the society 
of that lovely, childish creature who dwelt in such 
seclusion, and many a moonlight stroll took place in 
the fragrant garden, while the Lady Emmeline slept 
upon her lace-embroidered pillows. 

It was on a beautiful spring morning, some weeks 
succeeding the events:of our previous chapter, that 
Sir Clinton entered ‘his palatial mansion, and sought 
his sister's apartments. 

The Lady Emméline greeted him with her evor- 
welcoming smile, and extended her thin, delicate hand, 
motioning him toa seat by her side. 

“You have been absent longer than usual, dear 
brother, and I have missed you exceedingly. What 
has kept you so long from home?” sheasked, in a 
sweet voice. 

Sir Clinton, despite his baseness of character, held 
one pure sentiment ia his heart, and this was his love 
for his invalid sister. Thus his voice was always 
kind and gentle, and his eye beamed with tenderness 
whenever he was in her presence ; and now, as he 
took the proffered seat beside her, he affectionately 
lifted her white hand to his lips. . 

“Yes, Emmeline; my stay has been prolonged at 
Fenlow Castle on account of a sad affair which oc- 
curred there, and which came near terminating fatally. 
Lord Allan was struck down in his own library by 
that rash, hot-blooded Lord Giles Fenlow, and we all 
thought at first my lord would never rally. As it is, 
he is scarcély out of danger, and Lord Gilesis a fugi- 
tive from justice.” 

And Sir Clinton proceeded to relate other particu- 
lars whieh are known to the reader, and enlarged 
upon them to suit his own convenience. 

“And you think that Lord Giles Fenlow fully in- 
tended to slay his cousin ?” questioned the Lady Em- 
meline, as her brother finished his recital. 

“ Yes, Iam certain of it, and I only hope he will 
be caught and be brought to justice. He deserves a 
prison-cell for the remainder .of his life, and I shall 
do all in my power'to place him within one,” replied 
Sir Clinton, with deep-seated malice in his heart, yet 
with well-dissembled utterance. 

The Lady Emmeline sighed, and said, in a low, 
sad tone: 

“Tt is certainly a dreadful crime to be accused of, 
but still, as Lord Allan is recovering, and there is no 
serious harm done, I almost hope the young nobleman 
will not be taken.” 

‘Sir Clinton could hardly restrain his anger at this 
mild wish of his sister, but succeeded in replying : 

“Pshaw, Emmeline! don’t be so foolish, and waste 
your sympathy over a young scamp just because he 
is handsome and clever. I, for one, hope he will be 
brought to justice, for I have more than this one 
charge against him.” 

“What other, brother? Has Lord Giles Fenlow 
done aught to harm you, that you should wish him 
ill now ?” asked the Lady Emmeline anxiously, as 
she gazed upon her brother’s darkened features. 

“ Aye, he has, if I mistake not. For methinks that 
Lord GilesFerlow has robbed me of the love of the 
Lady Genifrede, the only daughter of Lord Allan 
Fenlow, and the most beautiful of womankind that 
my eyes have ever beheld,” replied Sir Clinton, ris- 
ing and pacing the floor with rapid strides, and his 
brows knit in angry mood. 

But the soft tones of his sister’s voice recalled him 
to himself, and ashamed of this outbreak of feeling 
Sir Clinton went back and seated himself by his 
sister again. 

“You must not be astonished or annoyed at me, 
Emmeline, that I have uttered the strong sentiments 
of my breast. I have never before told you of my 
deep love for the beautiful Lady Genifrede, but you 
will realise it now, when I say that to possess her I 
would forfeit the whole of my immenseestates. You 
have never beheld her, but believe me when I swear 
that she is beautiful as a dream and pure as an angel, 
and that I have vowed in my heart to win her as 
my wife!” and Sir Clinton spoke with sudden energy 
and warmth of manner, which surprised his sister 
for a moment. 

Then she replied, as she placed one white hand 
upon her brother’s shoulder: 

“Clinton, listen to me, and be guided by reason. 
If this beautiful Lady Genifrede returns your love, 
then there is no cause for unhappiness on your part. 
If she does not care for you, but on the contrary, has 
an affection for the young Lord Giles, then no words 
or deeds on your part can sunder that love. So do 
not render yourself unhappy, but act like a man of 
honour, and do not take measures to hunt the young 
nobleman to a felon’s cell. Leave all ill feelings, and 
you will be the happier in the end.” 

“You talk like a saint, my loving sister, and I 
were iodeed an unworthy brother to go against 





your wishes, So dismiss all unpleasant thoug hts, and 
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let us talk of other matters,” said Sir Clinton, dis- 
sembling his real feelings, and artfully changing the 
conversation. 

For an hour or more the brother and sister sat 
holding pleasant converse upon matters which pleased 
the Lady Emmeline; then Sir Olinton rose, saying 
he must leave her awhile ; as he had been absent so 
long he deemed there might be matters about the 
household which demanded his attention. 

A half hour later, after having ascended to his 
own room and adjusted his toilette, Sir Clinton left 
the house and sought the seclusion of the garden ad- 
joining. Ho had changed his habiliments, and now 
appeared in @ rich dress of black, with ruffs of finest 
and whitest texture at neck, bosom, and wrists. A 
little cap of royal purple velvet covered his powdered 
curls, and his cheeks bore the :touch of rouge mpon 
them. But, notwithstanding this half-disguise, Sir 
Clinton was a handsome man. His smile was very 
sweet and fascinating when he choseit to beso. His 
teeth were white and even, and his eyes were blue, 
and of a not unpleasant expression. But to those 
who had evercrossed the path of Sir Clinton Deer- 
wood, in opposition to any plans made by him, then 
he could be eruel.and vengeful to the last degree. 
And so there were both pleasantness and cruelty min- 
gled together in the lines of his face. % 

But now theman was bent upon'a mission fraught 
with pleasure. , He entered one of the garden walks, 
and passed along its flower-bordered path, till he 
came to a beantiful, sheltered arbour, which was 
crowned with @ luxuriant growth of sweet-scented 
plants. Entering this beautiful, flower-embowered 
retreat, he seated himself upon #‘sdftly-cushioned 
lounge, which was placed within. ‘hen he gazed 
about him, while he indolently stroked his silken 
beard, as if in expectation of beholding some one 
approach from the opposite side to that by which 
he had entered. But Sir Olinton »waited for nearly 
ten minutes in vain. None came nigh,and at length, 
taking out his watch, he said: 

“Inez will not come to meet me, then. Sheis, uo 
doubt, angered at my long absence, and thus ex- 
presses her displeasure by keeping within the 
pavilion. Damon must have announced my arrival 
to her long ere this, but the little lady will not come 
to me, so, perchance, Mahomet must hie him to the 
mountain,” and with these words Sir Clinton rose 
and left the arbour, and went on still farther in the 
garden path. ; 

Some five minutes later he emerged before the 
walls of the elegant little pavilion of which we have 
before made mention. He ascended the flight of 
steps which led to the arched door above, and, with 
true cavalier politeness, announced his coming by 
lifting the golden knocker on the polished door. 

A moment, and a man appeared in response. 

“Ah, Damon, thou art here, then? I have come 
but a little behind you, I fancy, for your mistress 
was not in the arbour, as I expected, to meet me,” 
said Sir Clinton, following the servitor into the 
vestibule, and thence into an elegant reception room, 
fitted with taste and luxury, 

The man bowed respectfully, and replied : 

“Yes, Sir Clinton. I was detained as I left Deer- 
wood House. I met that new servant, the poor dwari, 
who bothered me not a little by asking questions con- 
cerning this beautiful little pavilion here. He is a 
good lad, and hath much skill in music, and pleases 
my Lady Emmeline, but I find him too curious about 
this garden, and bade him keep his mind on matters 
at the mansion.” 

“Thou didst right, Damon. It is the answer thou 
art to give all who question thee. But this witless 
lad need give us no anxiety, for, to my mind, he only 
knoweth his art. Heis music mad to his fingers’ 
ends, and hath no wits for aught else. "T'was but a 
boy’s passing query about this pavilion in the gar- 
den; and yet, if he cometh hither send him away, 
for witlings may gossip to my sister. Now, tell thy 
lady that I am here.” 

Presently, in answer to his summons, a light foot- 
fall fell upon Sir Clinton’s listening ear, and he turned 
to meet the lovely young creature who appeared in 
the reception-room before him. It was a vision of 
exquisite loveliness that met his gaze—a beautiful, 
dark-eyed, spirituelle-faced girl, of some nineteen 
summers, who sprang into the encircling clasp of his 
extended arms. 

“Ferdinand, mon cher Ferdinand! I am so glad to 
have you with me again!” she cried, as she nestled 
her face against his shoulder. 

After his warmest caresses had been lavished upon 
her, the nobleman, who, it will appear to the reader, 
= enacting an assumed character, said, in a lover’s 

ones : 

“ Hast missed me during my absence, ma petite? 
Hast often thought of me during these long weeks 
while I have been detained from thy side? Has the 
time seemed long, Inez ?” 

, “ Ferdinand, is not time always long when we are 


parted from those we love? and how long then must 
it have been to her who could but mourn and 
miss her absent husband?” was the half-reproachful 
answer. “But thou art come back now, and I am 
happy again,” she added, confidingly. 

At the word “ husband,” a cloud overspread Sir 
Clinton's brow, and he seemed much annoyed; but, 
banishing all appearance of emotion, he said, eva- 
sively: 

“Well, I am here again, Inez; now tell me how 
thou didst amuse thyself while I was gone. Hast 
busied thyself with thy flowers, thy ’broidery, and 
thy lute?” and he lifted a dainty little instrument 
from the inlaid table near by, as he spoke. 

“Yes, Ferdinand. I endeavoured to fill each hour 
with some employment that would make the time 
less laggard. But flowers, birds, and 'broidery have 
less charms than the sweet old Provencal ballads, 
whose memory I brought from sunny France. Music 
hath a spell to bind the soul in its embrace.” 

“'Tis true, sweet Inez ; and I have a remembrance 
of some romantic roundelays thou didst sing to me 
in other days.” 

And fora momenta tender feeling swept into the 
heart of that base man, who was playing a double 
part; but this tenderness did not linger long enough 
to make-abiding impression there. 

“Yes, Ferdinand. And I saw thee more in those 
days. ‘Then thou wert ever with me, and didst not 
meed to take these long journeys that now call thee 
from my side,” said Inez, half sadly, clasping his 
band closely, as if fearing his departure. 

“ Thou must not fret thyself, child, when I am ne- 

ily summoned from thee,” replied tho man, 
with little asperity in his tone. “ But let me see 
asumty brow when I come back; that is the best 
way to keep me with thee. And now, péti‘e, sing 
something that will express thy joy at my return.” 
nd ho passed her the lute as he spoke. 

Inez obeyed, for she could mot further press the 
subject that lay nearest her heart—a reason for the 
seclusion in which Ferdinand Vasser had kept her 
since he'broughtiher'to England as his wife. 

She took up the lute, swept her siender fingers 
over its silver cords, and sang in a sweet voice a 
chanson of her native France, in which a lady fair 
poured forth her joy at her long absent lord’s return. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Targe years had elapsed; and during that time 
Lord Giles Fenlow had become a proscribed out- 
law from the society of his fellow-men. Lord Allan 
Fenlow and Sir Clinton Deerwood had been instru- 
mental in carrying the delinquency of the young 
nobleman to this sad ending ; for the former had, at 
the instigation of the latter, taken the matter to tho 
royal fountain head, and their reigning sovereign 
had issued a command prohibiting Lord Giles to re- 
turn to his estates under forfeiture of his life.- And 
so this much-abused young noble found himself cut 
off from civilised society, and from his home; and 
doomed to wander in foreign lands, or remain an in- 
habitant of the wildwood forest, wherein hv had 
taken shelter when he supposed himself guilty of a 
dreadful crime. 

It is probable that Lord Giles would have evaded 
his pursuers, who were still upon the alert for his 
detection, and escape to some distant land,and there 
have made for himself a home, had it not been that 
his heart would still have clung to the love he must 
have left behind him; for, to tell the truth, our hero 
most devotedly worshipped the beautiful Lady 
Genifrede—and, though he had never spoken to her 
of this love, yet he felt that his many glances of ad- 
miration, and silent, lover-like attentions could not 
have been misunderstood by the lady herself. 

Lord Giles had hitherto been a noble of more beauty, 
talent, and worth of character, than of wealth; and 
thus had never dared address his cousin Genifrede 
as a lover, knowing full well that her sire would 
not consent to the wooing. But after the legacy left 
him by the decease of his uncle, he had hoped to woo 
and win her as his bride. Therefore it was that he 
had so persistently refused to part with one jot of this 
inheritance when entreated by Lord Allan to do so. 
That nobleman had called bim mean and parsimonious, 
and had accused him of wishing to defraud Lady 
Genifrede of a portion of her birth-right ; but, though 
Lord Giles felt that he might appear thus in the eyes 
of his kinsman, yet he kept his temper for awhile, 
and refused to part with one tittle of his own 
property. 

The young nobleman scorned to toll his own plans. 
He felt that he could not say that it was for the Lady 
Genifrede he desiredthis wealth. He had thought 
that, after awhile, his kiusman’s anger would die out, 
andthenhe could proffer his suit for the daughter's 
hand; and, while he thought this, it was not with- 
out some hope that he was loved in return by the 
Lady Genifrede. 





All these ideas had flitted rapidly through his 





mind when Lord Allan summoned him to Fenlow 
Castle upon the morning of the tragedy between 
them. But previous to his going, he had no thought 
of his cousin’s plans, and so was at first takon by 
surprise when Lord Allan boldly asked him to give 
up Fenlow Castle, and accept, instead, a very in- 
ferior property in a distant portion of England. 

We have seen the issue of this meeting, and now 
find that Lord Giles has been proscribed by the king, 
and that, instead of fleeing his country, he has se- 
lected the woods of Feflow Forest for his home, 
aud thus become an outlaw from civilised society. 

Three years had passed away,and already the namo 
of Giles Fenlow had become a terror to many. It 
was said that this nobleman had gathered a horde of 
men about him—men equally reckless and bold as 
himself—and that they had their home in the thickets 
of Fenlow Forest, from whence they went out by 
scores to attack the unwary traveller, whose business 
and duties called him through that portion of the 
country. And as it chanced that this same forest 
lay directly in the route of travel between two im- 
portant towns, it was an impossibility for those who 
wished to pass from one place to the other to escapo 
@ journey through a portion of this dreaded wood. 

But,though many came back to their homes with 
lightened purses and tales of the terrible outlaw and 
his horde, yet it was a noted fact that no life had 
ever been taken ; for all who had resisted the outlaw 
had been made to succumb by slight, and not mortal 
wounds. Then, aftera thorough search into the ar- 
‘ticles they carried, and an appropriation of such of 
the valuables as pleased Giles Fenlow’s taste, tho 
prisoners were always escorted to the outskirts of 
the forest, and dismissed with the advice to return 
to their homes and offer up thanks for their deliver- 
ance fromthe outlaw’s hands. 

But, thongh the rich traveller seldom escaped dc- 
spoiling by the brigand host, yet it wasas true that 
the poor and needy wayfarer had mever been mo- 
lested ; but, on the contrary, manya'time had he been 
assisted ombis way by the same dreaded outlaw and 
his men. ‘ 

Indeed, tales were rife that Giles Fenlow bestowed 
the spoils of the titled and wealthy upon the in- 
digent traveller who came his way ; but, however true 
that might have been, it was not likely to have been 
acknowledged, for few would have admitted tat they 
had accepted unlawfully-gotten gold. 

Yet all openly agreed, in coniormity to the laws 
of the realm, that this bold outlaw should be cap- 
tured, and thus hindered from his molestations upon 
the traveller ; while, if some held the view that Giles 
Fenlow was the victim of a persecution that had 
driven him to this career, they wisely forebore its ex- 
pression. 

And thus three years had glided into the past ; and 
still the outlaw was at liberty to roam the greenwood 
at his will. No well-laid plans for his capture had 
succeeded. And, strengthened by constantly-iacreas- 
ing numbers, Giles Fenlow bade bold defiance to the 
king's authority, attacked all wealthy invaders of the 
forest, appropriated to his own use what he chose, 
then bade them begone with the tone of a conqueror. 

And none ever dared dispute his mandate. ‘hey 
betook themselves to their steeds, if such they were 
allowed to retain, and, turning into the path the out- 
law bade them follow, looked not back until they 
were well out of the dreadful forest. 

And what had become of the young and lovely 
Lady Genifrede in these three long years, during 
which the kinsman she had so admired, and in secret 
loved, wa8 reling like a sovereign over the domain 
where he had exiled himself—Fenlow Forest ? 

After her sire’s recovery she had hoped that Lord 
Giles would return to the castle, and amity would be 
restored ; but when the mandate of ostracism had 
gone forth from the king, then she know that ho 
could not come back save as a felon; and she hoped 
he would never be brought within a prison cell. Aud 
then pity, sorrow, and indignation at his career, 
whose knowledge came to her, filled her heart. By 
turns her woman’s pride would conquer her love, and 
she would vow never tothink of him more; and then 
again that natural feeling of -ompassion would re- 
turn. 

After this, when the full nature of his career be- 
came known, and it was told that the outlaw magna- 
nimously returned to the poor what he took from tho 
rich and purse-proud, then the Lady Genifrede’s in- 
terest in her kinsman began to grow deeper still, 
until it became the ruling passion of her mind. 

A most urgent and romantic fancy came over her, 
that she must have an interview with this outlaw 
cousir—once more look in his face, and listen again 
to the sound of that voice which had so often intimes 
past thrilled her heart with joyful pulsations. 

For weeks, even months, this strong passion held 
sway; and then the Lady Genifrede came to 4 re- 
solve. One bright morning, when, in walking cos- 
tume, she had gained the edge of the forest, round 
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which she often hovered in her rambles, she said to 
herself : 

“T will advance into the wood. If I wander on, 
perchance I may meet Lord Giles. Who knows but 
he, too, may often come to this edge of the forest, 
curious to gaze upon the castle where we all once 
spent such happy hours? Alas, my poor Giles! I 
cannot think you wholly to blame in that meeting, 
which resulted so sadly for our peace. Know, my 


sire is arrogant, and coveted unlawfully the castle | 


we still dwell in, but which is rightfully yours. I 
hope I may meet you to-day, dear Giles!” she mur- 
mured, with a blush mantling her cheek at her ex- 
pressions of interest. 

lt was uot without a natural womanly trepidation 
that the young and delicate lady penetrated deeper 
into the recesses of that stately forest. But, bravely 
gaining courage, she pressed on; and her desire to 
meet her long exiled kinsman deepened as she 
advanced. 

Fr full two hours she kept on her way, following 
a faint path that wound away before her. Then, 
growing fatigued, and espying what appeared to be 
an opening, or cleared space, she came out into it, 
and thought she would take rest before going farther. 

Pausing, she looked about for a seat, and her eye 
fell upon a mossy, sloping bank at a little distance. 

“Ah! that is just the place for the rest I need 
before I proceed on my Quixotic expedition,” she 
said, half laughingly, for the lady was full of the 
romance of the step she was taking. ‘ What if this 
bold outlaw kinsman of mine should now appear 
before me?” she added. 

Suddenly, as if conjured by her words, the outlaw 
stood before her. 

The appearance of Giles Fenlow was striking in 
the extreme. His ever noble figure had developed 
into muscular breadth during his residence in the 
forest. The sun and winds had tanned his cheek 
and brow; and he looked very commanding, almost 
stern, as he stood erect in the path, apparently for- 


bidding any intruder to penetrate into his forest haunts. | 


His tunic was of dé 
of green velvet; aud his leggings and the sash which 
was fastened upon his left shoulder by a jewelled 
buckle, and fell in heavily fringed ends behind, was 
of a rich plaid; for by his maternal ancestry Lord 
Giles held Scottish blood in his veins, and it had leaped 
to life in this free wildwood existence, and caused 
lim to adopt this half-southern, half-highland cos- 
tume. A long jewelled-hilted sword, in a scabbard, 
lung from his left side, and upon the hilt his hand 


p Lincoln green ; his cap was | 


| 


| 


| over Giles Fenlow as to cause him to change his mode 
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[THE MEETING IN THE FOREST, } 


Astonished, and half-frightened at the fulfilment 
of her wish, the Lady Genifrede tried to force her- 
self to speak; but she trembled like an aspen leaf, 
and could not regain the calm spirit which had 
brought her into the wood. 

Lord Giles was the first to break the silence. 

“To what motive am I to attribute this visit from 
the Lady Genifrede Fenlow? Am I to believe that 
she has a wish to behold the dreaded outlaw of Fen- 
low Forest ?” and his eyes regarded her with keen- 
ness as he awaited her reply. 

Courage came again to Genifrede; and she re- 
solved that she would not recede from the purpose 
which had brought her hither. 

“Yes; it is true that a strong desire to see thee 
has been the sole purpose which brought me to this 
wood which so many shun. Cousin Giles—for so I 
must call thee as long as the blood of kinship runs 
alike in our veins—cousin Giles, I have not come 
here to censure you for that deed, which was com- 
mitted under deep provocation, I doubt not ; but to 
implore you to give up this wild career of outlawry, 
and come back to thy place among those of thine 
own rank, and take thy station in society again ;” 
and the Lady Genifrede’s voice was very winning 
in its tender tones. 

If the outlaw was moved, the lady knew it not, 
for she could not read the secret his heart held 
covered. 

“Genifrede, thy motive is kind, and I thank thee; 
but thou forgettest that, even were the price set upon 
my head revoked by thy king—I say thy king, for 
the greenwood monarch knows no sovereign—there 
are those who would always look coldly upon me. 
Nay, my lot is here; and mine are stern enjoyments. 
Had I some devoted love to lure me—a wife; and 
little children to climb upon my knee, and in their 
soft caresses to forget all past disgrace—then, though 


| my home were a cottage in the bleak wilderness, yet 


rested almost unconsciously as he surveyed the lovely | 


figure before him. 


would I be ahappy man. But these sweet pleasures 
are denied me, and I am alone, save the brave men 
who have flocked about me in our wild forest home. 
Nay, nay, thou askest too much, my cousin Geni- 
frede! I cannot leave the life I have chosen. There 
is only one thing on earth that would cause me to 
turn my steps from my brave men and go from them 
for ever.” 

And the outlaw’s voice was deep and resonant as 
he uttered these words. 

The Lady Genifrede was about to question what 
this one thing could be which would have such power 


of life, and the words were upon her lips, when they 
were arrested by the sudden appearance before them 





| 
| 
| 
| 








of one of the ontlaw’s men. He came up, and was 
about to address the chief, when, perceiving a beau- 
tiful lady present, the man bowed in a most respect- 
ful, deferential manner, and hesitated to announce his 
message. 

Perceiving that it was something of importance 
which his follower had to communicate, Giles Fen- 
low turned to the Lady Genifrede and entreated her 
to remain where she was for a few moments. He 
must sfeak to the messenger briefly, but would return 
to her shortly again. And he followed the man to 4 
little distan ce, where the two fell into an earnest con- 
versation. 

Some ten minutes later, Giles Fenlow returned to 
the side of his cousin Genifrede. The latter had 
seated herself upon the same mossy bank for which 
she had first set out, when interrupted by the out- 
law’s appearance ; and now, as the latter came and 
stood beside her, the Lady Genifrede arose, and said, 
in a disappointed tone : 

“T must return to the castle. And I will there 
send up prayers that thou mayest see it thy best 
course to leave this wild, outlaw life, my dear 
cousin.” 

While she spoke Giles Fenlow stood intently re- 
garding the beautiful girl with a strong human crav- 
ing at his heart—a craving for herlove. But he was 
not so bold as to imagine a more kindly interest than 
that of kinship had prompted her to come to him; 
and so he spoke no word by which he might have 
gained the knowledge which would have thrilled his 
heart with joy. 

And the outlaw chief, thongh he ‘had often defied 
man’s law, held God’s in too sacred respect to break it 
down. No thought of detaining his worshipped 
cousin by violence, or forcing her to become his 
bride, entered his mind. And so he sought not to 
hold her back. 

“ Genifrede, I have bidden one of my men to bring 
a fleet palfrey, on which thou wilt be led to the 
borders of the forest. I thank thee for thy kind 
heart which prompted this visit. It has fallen like 
dew upon me. If you ever think of me let it be as 
one who has been the victim of circurmstances which 
he could not control. Cover my fate with the mantle 
of charity. And I, remaining here, will think of 
thy sweet face as the only bright thing in that outer 
world which I have lost for ever!” he said, turning 
away. : 

As the two parted—Giles Fenlow to return to his 
outlaw career, and the lady to the stately castle— 
the veil still hung between them. Neither had read 
the heart of the other. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE UNKNOWN KNIGHT, 
OR, 
THE LION-HEARTED. 
—_ > —_ —a 
CHAPTER XI. 

Lo! steel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears! 

The red-cross squadrons madly rage, 

And mow through infancy and age ; 


Then kiss the sacred dust and melt in tears. 
Rogers. 


We will now transfer our readers from sunny | 


Palestine to England and the Duke of Ellsmere. No 
sooner had the old noble begun to recover from the 


fever, which the threats and warnings of Dame | 


Margery had brought on, than she paid him a second 
visit. Again her thrilling menaces rang in his ear, 


and haunted him long after she had left the mansion, | 


and finally his whole system was in such astate that 
the leeches declared he must leave London and 
travel, just as soon as the weather should be suffi- 
ciently pleasant. 

Accordingly, in May he set out on his journey, 

attended by several retainers. 
the freshness and beauty of spring-time ; the haw- 
thorn hedge-rows were odorous with bloom; the 
violet unfolded its blue eye in a thousand pleasant 
nooks; the daisy, the cowslip, and the pansy glistened 
in the morning dews; the grass grew green and soft 
on hill and valley, ‘and broad sweeps of moorland ; 
flowering shrubs rocked in the breeze, and brooks 
and rivers, released from theie wintry fetters, went 
singing on through tall sword-grass and fragrant 
mint. Peasants were ploughing . the grou, plant- 
ing corn, and sowing flax and barley, while the 
women assisted them in their tasks, or busied them- 
selves with their distaffs and looms within the cot- 
tages. 
_ In the secluded glen where Dame Margery’s dwell- 
ing stood the turf was emerald green and velvet soft ; 
the old thorn tree had put forth fresh leaves, and the 
ivy which draped it so thickly seemed to have taken 
a new beauty. 

Before quitting London the Duke of Ellsmere had 
bade his betrothed bride a tender farewell, but his 
heart thrilled painfully as he marked the aversion 
stamped on every feature of her beautiful face during 
the interview, and these thoughts haunted him as he 
rode onward. He was to take his journey by short 
Stages, and the first night he spent at one of his own 
estates, and the next at the very inn where he, the 
Earlof Castleton, and Lady Alice, with a large re- 
tinue of attendants had taken lodgings on that day 


All around glowed | 








[A SAIL IN SIGHT. | 


| when the strange woman, whose presence had been 

sv unwelcome, had appeared before the party, and, as 
she had afterwards told him, during their stay had 
| gained an interview with his fair fiancee. It is true 
he had his fears that he might be disturbed by her 
presence, but she came not, and the next morning, as 
he resumed his tour, he rode through the heart of 
the village. At length he heard the music of the 
flageolet and a rude harp, and soon after saw a com- 
pany of peasants dancing on the green. 

Among them was one who might have counted 
eighteen summers, with a graceful, Hebe-like figure, 
and a dark, gipsyish face, whose dazzling beauty 
would have attracted attention in any circle where 
she might move; and he did not wonder that the 
villagers should follow her with such admiring eyes 
as she glided through the mazes of the dance with 
a young man, who was evidently her lover. 

It was Bessie Wharton, the daughter of Dame 
Margery, and as he watched her an irrepressible 
thrill swept through bis frame, and he muttered : 

“ That girl’s face is just like her mother’s was at her 
| age, save that the maiden’s hair and eyes are darker, 
and then her form is not so tall and stately as Mar- 
gery’s.” 

He stopped his horse, and sent one of his servants 
on some mission to a little shop, but, in truth, to gaze 
on the beautiful dancer. The next momenta power- 
| ful bay horse was reined in close by him, and the 
piercing eyes of Rupert Vasco met his. : 

“Aha!” he said, “you too are watching Bessie 
| Wharton; and that is no marvel. Is she not the 
most beautiful girl in all England ; though I suppose 
yuu would except Lady Alice ?” 

The duke bowed assent, and then Vascocontinued : 

“Hark ye! I lost my heart to Bessie, but her 
mother is my enemy, and for a long time kept the 
girl secluded as a nun; and besides, she is in love 
with that young man, who follows her like a 
shadow.” 

“ And who is he ?” 

“A secretary to some nobleman in the neighbour- 
hood, and, as you see for yourself, handsome enough 
to be as formidable a rival as the Unknown Knight. 
Despite Dame Margery’s watchfulness, I managed to 
give her some valuable presents—a ruby cross and 
ear-drops, and a handsome white palfrey, with 
housings of scarlet and gold. For a time I succeeded 
in effecting an estrangement between the lovers, but 
now they are reconciled, and I hear they are to be 
married this very week, unless I pear her off to my 
mountain home.” 

“Let them go unharmed,” exclaimed Ellsmere. 


| 
| 
| 
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“Dame Margery would follow you, as she has me, 
with her vengeance, and you would rue the day when 
you rendered her a still more bitter foe. Besides, 
you are no fitting husband for that girl.” 

A mocking laugh broke from Rupert 
bearded lips, and he cried : 

“That I confess ; and then there is Agatha Con- 
tarini, still beautiful, who would be a happy woman 
were I to make her my wife. From the time when she 
came to Spain, with her exiled father, she has loved 
Rupert Vasco.” 

“Ah!” replied the duke, “give up this Bessie and 
marry Agatha.” 

A derisive smile flickered over the face of the 
Sp aniard, and he said, sneeringly : 

“Your grace is counselling me like a priest. 
Prithee, had you not better follow the course you 
have marked out for me in your own person, and 
release Lady Alice Villiers from her troth-plight, and 
allow her to marry Harold Courtnay, the man whom 
it is very easy to perceive she loves with all her 
heart.” 

Elismere started, and an angry light flashed into 
his eyes, as he said: 

“We will not discuss the matter farther; let it 
drop.” 

“ My lord,” rejoined Vasco, “which way. are you 
journeying ?” 

The duke gave the required information, and then 
the Spaniard exclaimed, speaking in his native lan- 
guage : } 

“Travel has not for years been attended by suels 
perils as at present. Those mutineers have swelled 
their band to a large number, and they lurk in lonely 
forests and narrow gorges; and I hear Robert Ar- 
mond, who has recovered from the effects of the ter- 
rible wounds he received when he fought with 
Harold Courtnay, has emissaries stationed in every 
hamlet and village between here and their strong- 
hold.” 

“ Ah! say you so ?” rejoined the Duke of Ellsmere, 
and his face grew a shade paler. “ A pest on the mu- 
tineers !” 

There was a brief silence, and then Vasco con- 
tinued: 

“Since they could not find you at the hunting- 
lodge when they assailed it on the very night of our 
meeting, I fancy they would like to wreak their ven- 
on younow. Why do you not wait till some mea- 
sures have been taken by the Government to secure 
them ?” 

“Rupert,” exclaimed the duke; “ I always travel 
well armed, and I now have several retainers with 
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me, but I am not strong. Therefore, your warning 
has its weight. I have still another estate two or 
three leagues hence, and I think I will remain there 
for a time, at least.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he rode over to 
Ellsmere Castle, and not long after his arrival, three 
new servants were employed. 

A week dragged by, and the time began to hang 
heavily on his hands, and he grew restless and ill at 
ease; and on consulting with the new retainers, 
relative to resuming his journey, they declared that 
he had been misinformed with regard to the outlaws, 
for they had not ventured to leave the mountains 
often, since they were driven back by dread of the 
king’s men-at-arms the previous autumn. 

A day or twolater Ellsmere again set out on his 
expedition, and as he passed through the little village 
where he had lodged, he perceived a festal stir about 
the picturesque old church, and a wedding party 
just emerging into the open air. The bride and bride- 
groom were Dame Margery’s daughter, the beautiful 
Bessie Wharton, and the young man with whom he 
had seen her dancing on the green. : 

On rode the cavalcade that attended the Duke 
of Ellsmere, and at length, just as the twilight began 
to creep over the earth with her purple. shadows, 
they entered a gloomy forest, and some of the attend- 
ants lighted torches, and bore the flambeaux aloft ‘to 
illumine the darkness which brooded around. Sud- 
denly a bugle-blast rang through the grand old wood, 
and then the voice of Robert Armond echeeil loud 
and shrill through the.gloom, 

“Ah!” he cried; “ you're taken at last, my lord 
duke. We did not find you at the oldthunting-lodge 
when we assailed it; but now—snow ‘thesuare closes 
about you.” 

And to Ellsmere’s utter surprise therétainers whom 
he had recently employedead »who hadadvised him 
to resume his journey, now ‘turned ‘against him. A 
fearful scene ensued. Battle-axes, sabresjand javélins) 
gleamed in the torch-light; andsereong the duke, 
was secured and pinioned, while hisservants either’ 
lay wounded on the high-road, «r*shared ‘his own 
fate. ‘The prisoners were now burried onward with 
all possible dispatch, till they reached the mountain 
retreat of the outlaws, and were then secured in a 
grim stronghold, 

Ellsmere endeavoured to gain his release by the 
most tempting bribes, but nothing could shake the pur- 
pose of the marauders, and he was compelled to meet 
his doom as best he might. 

During his imprisonment he received the infor- 
mation which had reached England through various 
sources, that Harold Courtnay, the once Unknown 
Knight, had been raised to the dignity of an earldom 
by Richard I., for his brilliant military exploits in 
Palestine, and this was by no means welcome tidings 
to Lionel Walsingham. His rival now had a title and 
large estates to recommend him tothe father of Lady 
Alice; for the Duke of Ellsmere knew full well the 
value of the peerage to which he had been raised. 
He remembered also that for joining in some rebel- 
lion the Earl of Claremont had been thrown into the 
‘Tower, where he not long afterwards died, while his 
vast fortune had been confiscated to the crown. 

It was this earldom to which Harold Courtnay had 
been raised; and now his hatred towards the young 
hero deepened a thousand-fold, 

But while thus indignant at the elevation of his 
rival, there were those in England who hailed the 
tidings with delight. Alice Villiers’ young heart 
thrilled with fond pride as she read the letter an- 
nouncing it, in which, with the modesty of true merit, 
the gallant crusader declared that the king had 
overrated him in his estimate of his military achieve- 
ments. 

“‘And yet,” headded; “for your sake, my sweet 
Alice, I rejoice in any advancement which can make 
me your equal in the eyes of the world, and especi- 
ally your father; and yearn for the hour when these 
crusades are over. I shall see you once more, again 
look into your beautiful face, again hear your sweet 
voice murmur my welcome home.” 

Then followed, as our readers may imagine, all 
those tender assurances which areso sweet in ab- 
sence, and which fell on the heart of Lady Alice like 
sunshine on a rose. 

Soon afterwards she heard Launcelot bounding 
quickly up the staircase, and hastened to her lower 
room. In another instant he stood before her, and, 
glancing at the parchment in her hand, asked eagerly : 

“Is that letter from Palestine, sister mine?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl; “the siege of Acre is at 
last over.” 

Aud now a blush and smile made that fair face 
eloquent. 

“ You know all, then,” replied Launcelot Villiers. 
“T meant to give you a pleasant surprise. Ata meet- 
ing of many of England's peers, a message from our 
absent king was received, in which he gave some of 
the particulars of the capture of Acre, which, as you 


know, has been besieged almost three years, spoke of 
the bravery of many of his knights, and declared 
that he had for heroic military exploits promoted 
Harold Courtnay to the earldom of Claremont, for- 
feited by the late earl on account of joining in a re- 
bellion. Oh! Alice, Alice, this is joyful news.” 

“Tt is indeed; but was my father present ?” 

“Aye! and you ought to have seen him when he 
heard the announcement.” 

“ And how did he receive it ?” 

“ He looked quite bewildered ; but is not the way 
thus opened for your dreams to be fulfilled ?” 

Leaving them to their pleasant converse, we will 
now glance back to Palestine. The tenth of August 
came, but neither the Christian captives, the pro- 
mised money, nor the True Cross appeared ; where- 
upon a council was held, and again war lit herfieree 
fires throughout the Holy Land, and Richard was ri- 
valling the imaginary deeds of the ‘heroes of ro- 
mance. He defied armies with a handfiil.of mensand 


mothers would bring their stubborn children ‘to 
obedience with the threat of bis coming, sand the 
horseman would upbraid his startled steedwith the 
exclamation : 

“Ha! fool, dost thon‘think Richard is in the 
bush ?” 


many a hard-fought ‘battle, ‘When shouting the war 
cry: “God for us asi the Hidly Sepulchre!” ‘the 
lion-hearted King Ri¢hard led*the crusaders,asin the 
terrible conflict of Assur, to ‘the @harge against the 
Saracens. 

At length Joppa-and ‘Askalon were taken from the 
grasp of the Infidels. After:one of the greatest bat- 
tles of the age, they came withinsight of Jcrasalem, 
that sacred city, around which -elusters:so many hal- 


‘} lowed associations. But the Prenchitroops positively 


wéfused to advance to the seige, and Richard Planta- 
gendt,to his mortilication, was compelled to 
stop Short in his ‘victorious career, and return to 
Askalon. ‘This march was the most painful of all 
the crasaders had made; and when, worn out by fa- 
tigue and famine, they reached the place of their des- 
tination, it was found to be in so ruinous a condi- 
tion that they were obliged to repair it immediately, 
and Richard himself set the example by toiling with 
more ardour than any common labourer. * 

In the meantime England was in such a state as to 
need his presence there. Those to whom the govern- 
ment had been entrusted hed been involved in many 
quarrels, and the whole kingdom was in a state of 
disturbance. ‘To add to the stormy aspect of the 


promise to the contrary, had no sooner reached home 
than he lost no time in inviting Prince John, Coeur 
de Lion’s treacherous brother, to unite with him in 
seizing Richard’s territories, and he was only pre- 
vented from joining him in this enterprise by Queen 
Eleanor, who appears then to have acted like a wise 
and good woman. 

Philip now invaded Normandy with his own forces, 
but his barons refused to juia him in so unjust an at- 
tempt. 

Such being the state of affairs, Richard I. resolved 
to return to England, but having heard that Saladin 
was beseiging Joppa, and the Christians there re- 
duced to the last extremity, he went back, and de- 
feated the Infidels in another fierce battle. 

Not long afterwards illness again fastened upon 
Richard, and being unable to take advantage of his 
success, he concluded a truce with Saladin for a cer- 
tain period, and in October, 1192, he set out on his 
disastrous voyage. After many storms at sea, he 
was at last shipwrecked on the coast of Dalmatia, 
and assuming the disguise of a pilgrim, hoped to pass 
through Germany without being known. But having 
entered an inn, that no suspicion might be excited con- 
cerning his rank, he busied himself turning the spit. 
He forgot, however, to conceal a splendid ring ; and a 
man who had seen him at Acre, and recognised him, 
gave theinformation to his bitter enemy, the Duke of 
Austria, who, seizing the opportunity for vengeance, 
threw Richard into prison. 

It is said that the place of his confinement was 
discovered by Blondel de Nesle, a favourite minstrel, 
who had attended his person, but for the truth of this 
we cannot vouch. The duke surrendered his prisoner 
to the Emperor of Germany, and he was committed 
to a gloomy dungeon and loaded with chains ; but at 
a Diet held at Worms, when various charges were 
brought against him, he defended himself so elo- 
quently and pathetically that many shed tears, and 
all were convinced of the malice of his accusers. The 
emperor was compelled to treat him better, and con- 
sented to free his royal captive on payment of a 
princely ransom. Queen Eleanor, and everybody in 
England who loved King Richard, exerted every 





effort to raise his ransom, and when it was collected, 


challenged to combat an extended line ‘6f ‘thousands, | 
who dared not quit their ranks to encounter him. § 
Long after he slept in the grave, ‘the Saracen 


After he left Acrethere were ‘toilsome marches.and; 


country, the King of France, notwithstanding his. 











his mother herself took it to Germany, and had the 
joy of receiving her son and bringing him to Lon- 
don, where he was received with overflowings of joy, 
and in London there was such a display of wealth 
that the Germans who accompanied him exclaimed: 

“Tf our emperor had known the richesof England, 
your ransom, sir king, would have been much 
greater.” 

Nay, more, Richard the Lion-hearted was re- 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, and, after settling the 
affairs of his kingdom, set out for Normandy, to de- 
fend it from an attack with which it was threatened 
by the French monarch, and there, the morning after 
he landed, his brother John rushed into his presenco 
and begged his forgiveness, which was immediately 


granted. 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘Thou sliumm'st no question! Ponder, is there none 
Phy heartamust answer though thine ear would shun? 
‘And deeni#t¢hou me unknown, too! Gaze again! 
“At least‘thyamemory was not given in vain. > 
yron, 


‘Wen the-réturning crusaders sailed for England 
Warold Cow ‘took passage in a different vessel 
‘from that in King Richard was a voyager. 
Sea andsky were'turbulent with fierce storms, dense 
Glouds brooded «above, surging, foaming waters 
qewned send heaved beneath, and wild winds played 
anal freaks with#he vessel. Theillfated ships were 
‘@tiven far apart, and while Richard was wrecked 
onthe Dalmatian «coast, Courtuay’s craft careered 
away in an opposite direction. , in mid- 
night ‘the barque dashed against tho 
shore of ; e , the ‘breaking over 
the crasaders,and the wind, now somewhat, 
seemed to@hant a requiem-over them as they sank 
‘into theiryawning ocean grave ;but, through heaven's 
‘mercy, three of them succeeded in g the rocky 
where ‘were mét’by several fishermen. 
In their lowly homes ‘they found a shelter from the 
fury of the storm, and when the governor learned 
that they were returning crusaders he received 
them -with the utmost courtesy, and invited them to 
his own residence. ‘To him and his family they 
related their adventures in Messina, Cyprus, and 
Palestine, speaking admiringly of that royal warrior, 
the Achilles of the Christian army, the English king, 
and the laurels which crowned his brow. After re- 
maining a week in the isle on whose rugged 
shore their vessel had been driven a total wreck, 
Courtnay was exceedingly anxious to reach England, 
and, keeping an almost constant watch, perceived a 
sail gleaming far out at sea, like some youthful 
dream, which lies faint and dim on the horizon of 
memory, or the wing of a distant petrel ; and now his 
dark, falcon eyes kindled, and « smile flashed over 
his handsome face. 

“A sail, a sail!” he exclaimed, with that delight 
which only a shipwrecked mariner can feel when ho 
sees that to which he looks forward, with more in- 
tense anxiety than the wandering Arab when he 
sees amid the wide wastes of the desert a green 
oasis. 

Alternations of hope and fear swept through tho 
crusader’s brain as he watched the waters and the 
sail, now only a mere speck inthe distance. Mayhap, 
the vessel to which it belonged might tack and run 
away to leeward and once more be lost to sight, and 
perchance some corsair craft might bear down upon 
her, take her treasures, and sink her amid the billows. 

Tkus Harold Courtnay questioned, as his gaze fol- 
lowed the eourse of the stranger ship, but on she 
came, dancing over the waves like a thing of life. 
At length he distinctly saw the sails of a jaunty 
little ship, with a gay pennon flaunting from her 
flagstaff, like the wings of some .bright-plumed 
bird—such birds as he had seen hovering amid citron, 
olive, and orange trees in Cyprus and Palestine. 

Two hours later the crait had anchored off the 
island on which he had found refuge, and a boat's 
crew came ashore. ‘To his intense satisfaction, Court- 
nay ascertained the vessel was a Genoese merchant- 
man, bound for England, and that evening he and 
his comrades took leave of their new friends, and 
found themselves passengers on board the ship. In 
due time they reached London in safety, and, hasten- 
ing from the wharf with a lover’s impatience, 
Harold Courtnay took his way to the home of the 
Earl of Castleton. Alice Villiers was sitting in her 
bower-room, when she fancied she heard a familiar 
step ringing along the tesselated floor of the hall. 

The next moment she sprang to her feet and glided 
down the staircase. There, before her, stood the tall, 
princely figure of the returned crusader, while his 
dark, brilliant eyes again met hers with more than 
the tenderness of the olden time. 

“ Alice, Alice, dearest Alice,” murmured the young 
man, springing forward and encircling the slender 
form with the strong arm which had done such ser- 
vice in battle. 
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«Oh, Harold! this, this a joyful reunion. Welcome, 
srelcome, a thousand times welcome ” 

“Thank heaven that we are permitted to meet 
again!” exclaimed Courtnay. ‘ How often, during 
spy sea voyages, thy sojourns at Messina, Cyprus, and 
in Palestine, have I pietured in fancy our meeting, if 
I should mercifullybe permitted to return to England 
—to you, my Alice! On the toileome march, in the 
amp, and amid the dinof battle, I haveoften thought 
of you, and the priceless treasure I possessed in your 
love, and your letters have been, oh, so sweet to me! 
How can I repay you for the joy with which your 
Jove thrills me? Sometimes, too, death has stared 
mo in the face, by sea and by land; the wrathful 
waters have yawned to engulph me, and the Saracens 
launched upon us that terrible element, the Greek 
fire, which no water can extinguish.” 

“Ah!” rejoined the girl, “I knew you were con- 
stantly surrounded ‘by extreme peril, and I have often 

rayed for your safety.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” rejoined Courtnay ; and 
then, with a significant smile, Alice said : 

“Dearest Harold, I have heard of your promotion 
with fond pride, yet you know how dear you were 
when an Unknown Knight. I must not, however, 
keep you here ; come with me!” and taking his ‘prof- 
icred arm, she led the way ‘to the drawing-room. 

Fearlessly she ‘advanced to her father, and ex- 
claimed, with a brilliant flosh: 

“Here is a returned crusader, my father; allow 
me to present the Earl of Claremont.” 

Percy Villiers started, and,;»with more courtesy 
than Courtnay had expected, moved forward, and ex- 
tending his hand, said: 

“ My lord, I congratulate you on the very flattering 

veward your military exploits have gained, and trust 
you will make an honourable member of England’s 
peerage.” 
; Launcelot Villiers now made his appearance, and 
gave his sister’s lover acordial greeting, and then the 
pair knelt before the Harl.of Castleton, and Courtnay 
begged for the greatest boon which the world could 
bestow on him—bis sanction to their marriage. 

“Sir knight,” said the earl, “under existing cir- 
cumstances, I cannot grant your request; while the 
Duke of Elismere lives, she can never marry.another, 
and mayhap, if-you knew all, you*would not wonder 
at the course I have taken.” 

A day later, stirring revelations spread throughout 
London. The Duke of Eligmere had, at last, been 
permitted to leave the mountain stronghold where 
he had been imprisoned,.as the outlaws had finally 
accepted the princely ransom he had offered for his 
release. When he came back’to his city home, he 
paid an early visit to the Earl of Castleton’s, and de- 
clared his. intention to have the marriage rites so- 
lemnised ere a week should pass. 

Alice flung berself at his feet, in the wild hope 
that he might change his purpose, but all in vain. 
The old man was firm in his resolve. When he left 
her he took his way to a place where a meeting of 
England’s nobility was to be held, to discuss King 
Richard’s imprisonment, the present position of the 
crusaders, and the power of the outlaws, who seemed 
to infest the whole country. What was the surprise 
and dismay of the duke, when Rupert Vasco, Dame 
Margery, her husband, and two or three others in- 
terrupted the council. 

“My lords,” exclaimed the Spaniard, “ what will 
you say when I charge one of England's nobility with 
the crime and disgrace of outlawry. Lionel Wal- 
singham, Duke of ‘Elismere, is a brigand—nay, more, 
- is linked with the corsairs, who are the terror of 
the sea.” 

“A brigand! a pirate !” 

These words flew from lip to lip amid the assem- 
blage, among whom were the Earl of Castleton, the 
returned crusader, Harold Courtnay, Sir George Mel- 
ville, and Lord Walworth, to whose home he had been 
invited after the attack on the old hunting-lodge; 
all these were present on that memorable occasion, 
and now every eye was tutned towards him. 

As he listened to the charge an irrepressible terror 
Swept over his whole frame, his face grew deathly 
pale, and conscious guilt was stamped on the marble 
countenance. 

“ “Strange |” cried one. “This'is'a grave accusa- 
lon. 

“Yes,” rejoined Vasco, with an air of grave deci- 
Sion, “ but what I have asserted I am ready to*swear 
by the Holy Cross, and prove by evidence, which no 
man can doubt. Hark ye! I, too, have becn an out- 
law, a corsair, a robber chief, and that.man ”—and 
he pointed sternly tothe Duke of Elismere—“was 
my confederate.” 

(To be conttnued.) 





_THE AppREss TO THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE 
BELct1ans.—The address to the King and Queen ‘of 
the Belgians on their arrival in London, which has 
been prepared by the Lord Mayor, Colonel Gourley, 





M.P., Captain Mercier, aad the Reception Committee, 
has been submitted to the lord mayors, mayors, pro- 
vosts, and chief magistrates throughout the United 
Kingdom, and has met with the most unanimous and 
cordial support from every quarter. The Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, and the mayors, provosts, and high bailiffs, 
who. have been communicated with express their 
desire, and, if convenient to the Lord Mayor and the 
arrangements of the Reception Committee, their in- 
tention of being present on the occasion. Amongst 
those who desire to take part in the proceedings are 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, the Mayors of Bedford, 
Blackburn, Bristol, Colchester, Chichester, Canter- 
bury, Cambridge, Chester, Devonport, Deal, Dover, 
Exeter, Faversham, Gravesend, Gloucester, Guildford, 
Gateshead, Hull, Huntingdon, Hertford, Hereford, 
Hartlepool, Ipswich, St. Ives, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Lichfield, Lancaster, Leith, Margate, Middlesborough, 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, Paisley, Rochdale, South- 
ampton, Waterford, Weymouth, and Worcester. The 
address in itself is intended to be the most magnifi- 
cent that has ever been presented to royalty. The 
arms of every corporation are to be illuminated 
opposite the name of every representative of a cor- 
porate body, and it is to be bound in the form of a 
handsome volume. The book will be clasped in solid 
gold, emblemiatical of the sterling feelings of the 
people of England towards their Majesties, and the 
devices surrounding their Majesties’ royal arms will 
be appropriate. 


SCIENCE. 


A COLLECTION of twenty-five pins, very well 
made, kas just been placed in the Louvre, Paris, 
They were found in the subterranean vaults of 
Thebes, and were made more than three thousand 
years ago, showing thatthe modern invention is only 
& re-invention. 

A GrrMan photographer has invented a method 
of making’seals and stamps with the portraits of his 
customers. A thin layer of gelatine, sensitised with 
bichromate of potash, is exposed tothe action of 
light under a positive photograph, by which the parts 
acted on are rendered insoluble in water. The gela- 
tine film is immersed in water, and the parts not acted 
on by the light swell up, and we obtain a picture in 
relief of which a plaster cast can be taken. A gal- 
vano-plastic copy being taken of the cast, we have 
a metallic fac-simile of the photograph, which can 
be employed as a seal. 

Combustion or Hyprocen.—Dr, Seelhorst has 
repeated Mr. Barett’s exporiments of holding in the 
flame of burning hydrogen gas very clean glass rods, 
or metals recently cleaned by filing them just pre- 
vious to the holding in the flame, and has observed 
the same blue colouration as Mr. Barett did. But 
Dr. Seelhorst is not at all inclined to abscribe this 
colouration to the effect of sulphur, which should be 
so generally spread about in the shape of some sul- 
phate as to produce this colouration. Abstaining 
from stating any precise cause at all, he inclines to 
the belief that the cooling effect of the cold body 
held inthe flame has something to do with this 
phenomenon. Perfectly pure hydrogen, burning from 
a platinum burner, as well as from iron or glass 
burners, exhibited the phenomenon, when cold bodies, 
just after having been cleaned by scraping or filing, 
were held in that flame. These experiments were 
conducted in a laboratory, and repeated in a lecture 
hall, and in a café, with the same result. 

VARNISH FOR Irnon.—The following is a method 
given by M. Weiszkopf, of producing upon iron a 
durable black shining varnish: “ Take oil of turpen- 
tine, add to it, drop by drop, and while stirring, 
strong sulphuric acid until a sirupy precipitate is 
quite formed, and no more of it is produced on fur- 
ther addition ofa drop of acid. The liquid is now 
repeatedly washed with water, every time refreshed 
after a good stirring, until the water does not exhibit 
any more acid reaction on being tested with blue lit- 
mus paper. The precipitate is next brought upon a 
cloth filter, and, after all the water has run off, the 
sirupy mass is fit for use. This thickish magnia is 
painted over the iron with a brush ; if it happens to 
be too stiff, it is previously diluted with some oil of 
turpentine. Immediately after the iron has been so 
painted, the paint is burnt in by a gentle heat, and, 
after cooling, the black surface is rubbed over witha 
piece of woollen stuff dipped in, and moistened with 
linseed oil. According to the author, this varnish is 
not a simple covering of the surface, but it is chemi- 
cally combined with the metal, and dves not, there- 
fore, wear off or peal off, as other paints and var- 
nishes do, from iron.” 

Sate Sonvutioys ror Street WATERING.— 
The Superintendent of street cleansing, etc., of 
Liverpool, has just issued his report to the Health 
Committee upon the trials made during the past 
season of Mr. Cooper's street watering salts. ‘Lhe 


main thoroughfare along Lord, Church, and Bold- 
streets, chicfly macadamised, is considered to have 
afforded as severe a test as possible from the heavy 
traffic over it during the hottest period of summer. 
It is stated in the report ihat the use of these salts 
has been entirely successful, and beyond comparisin 
superior to plain water. In practical results, two 
water carts with the weak solution were found equal 
to seven under the old system: upon the macadamised 
roads; but in paved streets one may be expected ta 
do the work of five where the traflic is only ordinary. 
Financially, notwithstanding the saving of horses 
and carts, it appears that, ai the price of 81. per tun 
hitherto charged for the salts, no economy can be 
effected ; but then the supply has been so far in ex- 
perimental quantities, and it should be stated that 
the patentee is. now prepared to deliver in quantity 
at forty shillings. It is further considered that a 
reduction of 70 per cent. would be effected in water 
wasted in the streets, and that there.is the collateral 
advantage of the surface of the roadways being 
maintained in superior condition, a saving of 20 per 
cent. in the cleansing being due to this effect. Tho 
system has also been tested in Greenock, and is re- 
ported upon equally favourably by Mr. Barr,. C.E., 
the master of the works. 

Wonovrrs or Screncz.— Wonders of science never 
cease! Some years ago the opinion was expressed 
by a distinguished ‘astronomer of Cambridge, that if 
the carth's atmosphere were but increased thirteen 
thousand yards in height, so as to bave an increased 
power of retaining the warmth poured upon it from 
outer space, we might do without the sun altogether, 
so far as our heat is concerned. More recently, by 
means cf an instrument called the galvanometer, 
used in connection with a refracting telescope, it has 
not only been proved that the stars actually give 
heat to the earth, but the comparative amount of heat 
received from different stars has been, as it were, 
measured. 

Furtuer Discovery or Correr In AvSTRALIA.— 
A short time ago Mr. T. Fleet, of the far north, 
brought to Adélaide some rich specimens of car- 
bonates and oxides from a new discovery of copper in 
the north, thirty miles west of the Blueman property. 
They were taken from the surface of the ground, 
where a splendid lode of immense width is reported 
to be traceable for several hundred yards. Mr. Fleet. 
-placed himself in communication with several 
Adelaide gentlemen, and the result is that a con- 
ditional offer of £3,000 or £4,000 has been made to 
him for his discovery. An assay of the samples has 
given a return of -54 per cent. If the discovery 
turns out as valuableas the reports at present to hand 
indicate it to be, it will give a decided impulse to 
the formation of the railway into the north. 

THE French Astronomer Royal is wisely making 
arrangements in good time for observing the transits 
of Venus, which will take place in the years 1874 
and 1882. The event is one of considerable interest 
and value to scientific men, and it is therefore de- 
sirable that it should be viewed from those parts of 
the earth’s surface where it can be best observed. 
The stations fixed upon for 1874 are Oahu (one of 
the Sandwich Islands), Kerguelen Island (in the 
Indian Ocean), Rodriguez (a dependency of the Mau- 
ritius), Auckland (New Zealand), and Alexandria. 
Both the Admiralty and the Treasury have re- 
sponded with alacrity to the appeal which has been 
made to them for funds. Mr. Warren de la Rue is 
of opinion that photography may be used with the 
utmost advantage in registering the transits. 

AvuToMATIC SPEECH Wruitinc.—The time may 
come, though it may seem premature to expect it, 
when a man’s words will be made to write them- 
selves down automatically as fast as they como 
from his lips—when a speech will yield a sound- 
picture, or a sonogram, that we may gaze upon as 
we now do upon a light-picture, and translateas we 
do the notes of a piece of music. Nonsense, you 
say? It is no nonsense, no dream. Go ask a 
physicist if he conceive its possibility, and unless 
he be a very narrow-sighted member of his com- 
munity, he will reply that he can. You who now 
say “nonsense” would have said the same fifty 
years ago if any one had told you that some day the 
image of your countenance would paint itself photo- 
graphically. But before you repeat your derision, 
think of this: Light is a wave motion, and the 
chemist has found asubstance which the waves, as 
they dash against it, can transform or transmute; 
and so we have got photography. Sound is a wave- 
motion; its waves are as breakers, lights are as 
ripples—the former large and slow, the latter small 
and rapid. Now since we have got the substance 
that is impressible by ‘the little weak waves, why 
should we despair of finding a substance that will 
alter under the influence of the great strong ones? 
We can make a lamp-glass ring with the voice 
pitched to a certain note; soon we may cause the 
same sound to vibrate a body that will make a mark 
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on paper as it swings, and then we can make another 
working body vibrate to another sound, and so on up 
the gamut. Thus we shall get an apparatus which 
will mark the notes of a melody each as it is sung; 
and after this it is not difficult to conceive a series 
of vibrators each attuned to one of the few separate 
and distinct sounds that the human voice can utter. 
Here will be an analogue to the photographer's 
camera ; placed before a speakér, such an apparatus 
will sonograph all he has to say. Some who smile 
at this will live to see the thing done. 

Errect oF Heat on Gatyanic Batrerres.—M. 
Crova gives the result of his researches as follows: 
—1. The electro-motive foree of a Daniell element 
decreases regularly with the increase of temperature 
(this conclusion is directly at variance with that of 
the best American electricians). 2. The force of a 
Grove element increases with temperature. 3. The 
force of an element containing only one liquid, as in 
Smee’s battery, is independent of the variations of 
temperature. 


CONVENIENT METHOD OF ASCERTAINING THE 
CONSTITUTION OF FLAMES. 

M. Durovur recommends the following process for 
demonstrating, for instance, that the flame of a 
candle is formed of a hollow cone, luminous on the 
outside only and dark in theinterior. For this pur- 
pose it is necessary to cut the flame; the most pre- 
ferable method of doing this is by means of .a sheet 
of water or air. The arrangement is as follows :— 
A caoutchouc tube has, at one of its extremities, a 
gas jet, such as is used for common gas flames; this 
jet has an almost semi-circular slit of 0°4m.m. in 
depth. The other end of the tube communicates with 
a reservoir of water placed ata convenient height. 
Upon a suitable pressure, the water flows out by the 
slit in the jet, producing a clear sheet, capable of pre- 
serving for a sufficient length of time, an invariable 
form and size. The slit is placed in such a manner 
that the sheet presents a horizontal surface ; and this 
will easily cut the flame of a candle, showing a per- 
fect section. The hot gases and carbonaceous par- 
ticles are carried off by the water. On placing the 
eye above the hollow cone, the luminous wall, &c., 
can be distinctly seen. Sections may easily be made 
near the wick or near the point; nothing hinders 
observation, which may be prolonged at pleasure, 
and a lens may be used if desired. A flame of gas 
may be cut and examined in the same manner, but 
the current of gas must not be strong enough to tra- 
verse the sheet of water. If a current of air be 
caused to come out of the slit by bellows, an invisible 
sheet of air is formed which is, also, very convenient 
for making a section of flame. Close observation is 
quite possible; forthe wrial current prevents the heated 
gases from reaching the eyes, and a leris may be used, 
as in the former case. The flame forms a cone, whose 
luminous walls are extremely thin, and their interior 
can be plainly seen. A platinum wire may be intro- 
duced across the section; and on being plunged as 
far as the wick, it will remain unreddened in the dark 
interior of the cone. 

A jet of gas issuing from acircular opening, of 
from 1 to 2m.m. in diameter, may also be cut very 
conveuiently by the sheet of air. It will be seen to 
consist of a cone whose walls are brilliant and ex- 
tremely thin. Upon bringing the sheet of air close 
to the aperture whence the gas escapes, the flame 
will be divided at its base and will reappear a little 
higher. By this means, the entire length of the 
luminous cone, its thin walls, and their interior, may 
be examined. 

If a jet of gas produced by a fantail burner be 
cut, the luminous fan will be found to consist of two 
brilliant blades, between which there is a narrow 
obscure space. The blades are at a greater distance 
apart, and the dark space is wider towards the end of 
the fantails: and, by assuming a suitable position, 
it is easy to see through the section of flame into the 
dark space which separates the brilliant walls, and 
at the end of this will be seen the slit by which the 
4s escapes. 

Instead of throwing the shect of air perpendicu- 
larly tothe flame, M. Dufour thinks it better to throw 
itpartly on one side, on such a plane as to make a 
slight angle with the axis of the conical flame, or 


with the plane of the fan-shaped flame. A lateral 
suction is then produced by the influence of the cur- 
rent, which draws the flame, and inclines it against 


the sheet of air by which it iscut. By placing the 
sheet of air on a more or less inclined plane, and ap- 
proaching or removing it from the base of the flame, 
the section is easily made at poinis more or less dis- 
tant from that base. 

The method described above may, of course, be 
applied to any kind of flame. M. Dufour suggests 
that it might be of service in the chemical analysis 
of flames. When a flame iscut by a sheet of water, 
the water draws off the gases of which it is com- 
posed, If thesection be made with a sheet of air, 





it will be easy, by placing suction pipes through the 
length, and ending at fixed points in the interior of 
the cone, to collect the gases whose composition is 
desired to be ascertained. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF HEAT WITH THE 
: THERMOMETER. 

Two classes of instruments are employed for the 
measurement of heat—namely, thermometers and 
pyrometers. Thermometers are only employed to 
measure comparatively low temperatures, and we shall 
confine our remarks entirely to this class in the pre- 
sent article. 

Modern physics having demonstrated that heat is 
merely a mode of motion in matter, the principles 
upon which its measurement depends are, perhaps, 
more difficult to understand than the false theory 
prevalent before the establishment of this doctrine. 
So long as heat was considered a substance, even 
though an imponderable one, it was not difficult to 
understand how its absorption into a body might de- 
finitely enlarge that body, as wood is enlarged by 
the absorption of water. Why a body becomes en- 
larged by the increased motion of its particles is more 
difficult of comprehension. If we, however, drop 
the consideration of the why iu this case, and con- 
fine ourselves to the law or manner in which this 
expansion takes place, we may arrive at definite and 
practical results. It is, nevertheless, proper to state 
that the ultimatum which science has reached in re- 
gard to the reason for this expansion is, that heat is 
in some way opposed to cohesion. At present it is 
entirely futile to seek to go further than this. The 
fact, however, that such expansion takes place in 
both solids and liquids, and that it is, within certain 
limits, sufficiently uniform in certain substances to 
become a means of measuring the temperatures to 
which these substances are exposed, is the basis of 
thermometric measurement. 

The following law has been established. The total 
amount of heat in any body is the sum of its latent 
heat and its sensible heat. The latent heat is deter- 
mined by the known capacity of the body under ex- 
amination, at given temperatures, to absorb heat, or, 
in other words, to render it latent. This term latent 
heat is not a good one, though we are still obliged 
to use it for want of abetter. We useit only to dis- 
tinguish the heat which, acting within a mass of 
matter, and expending its energy in antagonism to 
cohesive attraction, cannot be recognised by sensa- 
tion, like the free or sensible heat. ‘lhe latent, or 
specific heat of various bodies, has been made the 
subject of careful study, and tables of reference have 
been constructed to afford a ready means of compu- 
tation ; but the specific heat of all bodies is changed 
by any cause which lessens or increases the distance 
between the particles which make up their mass, 
The compression of steam lessens its specific heat 
while it increases its temperature, and vice versa. 
The specific heat of steam, then, is only constant at 
a constant pressure. 

It will now be seen that the total amount of heat 
contained in any body can be determined by the 
assistance of a thermometer only when its specific 
heat for all temperatures has been predetermined, 
This has been done for many substances, including 
water and steam, to which the application of heat 
measurement is of the highest importance, as it is 
only by such measurement that questions of economy 
in steam-generators can be settled—the amount of 
water evaporated from a constant temperature per 
pound of combustible consumed, under a constant 
pressure, being the only reliable test of the economy 
of a steam boiler. When the evaporation takes place 
at 212 deg. the required uniformity of pressure, and 
consequently of temperature, is easily maintained, 
which would not be the case if an engine were driven 
by the steam generated, or if an attempt were made 
to produce the steam at a constant higher tempera- 
ture. The temperature of the feed water may be 
easily maintained at a constant point, either at 
212 deg., or a lower temperature, and the amount of 
this water which a pound of fuel will convert into 
steam at 212 deg. is an exact index of the power of 
the boiler to transmit heat through its shell into the 
contained water. 

TRIAL oF ArMospHERIC STAMPS.—On November 
4, at Hayle Foundry, some experiments were tried 
with the atmospheric stamps. About one hundred 
of the chief practical mining gentlemen of Cornwall 
were present. The machine is an American inven- 
tion, and has for a considerable time been at work on 
the Phoenix mines, Lake Superior, where it has been 
found to stamp five tons of ore per head in twenty- 
four hours, with an expenditure of 2-horse power per 
head; and the machine has stood, satisfactorily, the 
test of eight months’ working. The experiments 
lasted over anhour. Thirty-nine hundredweight of 
the stuff was procured from Providence Mine, and 
at 150 strokes per minute it passed through the 
machine—having six stamp heads—in eight minutes 





— 
over the. hour, making, in round numbers, 34 ow;, 
per hour, full 40 tons in twenty-four hours, or gi; 
two-thirds tons per head in twenty-four hours, 4; 
the conclusion of the experiments a large company 
of gentlemen were entertained at an excellent dinne; 
provided by Messrs. Harvey and Company, and pre. 
sided over by Mr. W. Husband, who made a very 
able speech—after the usual after-dinner expressions 
of loyalty had been performed—on ore stamping, anj 
the experiments which they had witnessed that day, 
In speaking of the experiments, Mr. Husband said, 
“The ore, it is true, was a little smaller than that 
which is generally passed through the stamps, and 
the reason of that is that the present stamps were in- 
tended for crushing quartz, which is generally broken 
to almost the size of the stuff used on our roads: 
but in order that we may be able to draw a fair com- 
parison between the stuff we had to-day and the 
stuff that is used upon the mines, I have asked Cap- 
tain Hollow to give me his opinion of the quantity of 
stuff that could pass through the stampsin his mines 
in twenty-four hours, provided it is reduced to the 
same size as that with which we have made our ex- 
periments this afternoon, and he has given it as his 
opinion that whereas he now stamps one ton per head 
in twenty-four hours, he could, if the stuff were re- 
duced to the size of that which we have used to-day, 
stamp from one ton and a-quarter to one ton and a- 
half in that time. In this Captain Hollow had been 
borne out by Captain Teague and Captain Richards, 
and, therefore, I think we may accept the informa- 
tion as being perfectly correct, and we may take it 
for granted that we have to-day stamped at the rate 
of six and two-thirds ton per head, as against just 
one-fifth of that amount in Providence Mine under 
similar circumstances. Now it cannot be denied 
that this is a very important matter for Cornwall. 
I should say that these stamps as they stand weigh 
about nine tons; there are six heads of the ordinary 
Cornish stamps. It has been estimated that thirty 
heads of Cornish stamps, with woodwork, &c., would 
weigh about twenty-six tons, or nearly three times 
the weight of the present invention.” The expres- 
sion of opinion by the practical gentlemen present 
appeared unanimous in favour of the atmospheric 
stamps. 








Tue following gentlemen have been appointed 
Queen’s counsel, and have taken their seats within 
the bar of the various common law courts :~Messrs. 
Adams, Fooks, Eddis, D. Brown, Bristowe, Ediin, 
Hughes, Kay, Bere, Henry James, Lopes, Morgan 
Fry, and Pope. 

A Nove Frat on A Bicyoiz.—A few days ago 
a medical student undertook for a wager of 51. to ride 
a bicycle from the Surrey side of Westmiuster-bridge 
to the foot of the clock tower during the time “ Big 
Ben” chimed the quarters and struck the hour of 
seven o’clock.. At the first chime the performer 
started, rode over the bridge and descended at a rapid 
speed, accomplishing his feat at the sixth stroke of 
the hammer, thus winning the stakes easily. 

Exrra Beppine To Marriep Soupiers.—The 
following army circular has been issued to the troops: 
“War Office. The Secretary of State for War hav- 
ing, with the concurrence of the Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief, approved of the issue, under cer- 
tain conditions, of extra bedding for the use of the 
families of. married soldiers on the authorised mar- 
ried establishment, the following instructions are 
promulgated for general information: 1. Extra bed- 
ding will be issued on the requisition of officers com- 
manding regiments or corps in the following propor- 
tions—viz., for a family of one or two children, one 
bedstead and a set of bedding complete ; fora family 
of three or more children, two bedsteads and a set of 
bedding. A charge of a halfpenny per day for each 
set of bedding issued will be made against each sol- 
dier for whose family the bedding is supplied. Pay- 
masters of regiments and corps will recover tie 
amounts due, and credit them to the public in the 
same manner as payments for sheet-washing. ‘he 
payment of the halfpenny a day will be made in ad- 
dition to the usual charge for the washing of tle 
sheets of the extra bedding.” It is all very well for 
men occupying a well-carpeted office, and sitting be- 
fore a lively fire, to plan these petty reductions, but 
they cannot surely have calculated their cost to the 
soldier’s unfortunate family. Insufficient beddivg 
means cold, suffering, and disease to the children; 
or it means dirt, foul air, and over-crowding for the 
sake of warmth. ‘The authorities are neither just 
nor logical. Openly banish marriage altegether from 
the army, and make it a crime for any soldier to 
marry ; but do not insist upon his first getting his 
commanding officer’s leave, on the plea that mar- 
riage is an indulgence for men of good character and 
long service, and then practice such contemptible 
petty ways of extracting halfpence out of his pocket. 
Bedding ought to be issued to them in proportion te 
their requirements free of charge. 
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CHAPTER 
I.o, here I prophesy, 
Sorrow on love hereafter shalt attend : 
It shall be waited on with jealousy, 
Find sweet bxginning, but unsavoury end ; 
Ne’er settled equally, but high or low, 
That all love’s pleasure shall not match his woes. 
It shall be cause of war and dire events, 
And set dissension 'twixt the son and sire, 
Subject and servile to all discontents, 
As dry, combustious matter is to fire: 
Sith in his prime death doth me love destroy, 
They that love best, their love shall not enjoy. 
Shakespeare. 
Mr. OsBORNE ate rather like a hungry man than 
an expectant and doubtful lover, and, when his ap- 
petite was at length appeased, he threw himse 
back in his chair with a yawn of satisfaction. 
“There ! I’m a man again now, Mordaunt, thanks 
to your pressing -hospitality. Now I’m ready for 
business. Suppose we adjourn to your library, for 
what I have to say is best kept strictly private and 
confidential, as we endorse our letters when we 
want them inspected more curiously than usual.” 
Mr. Mordaunt silently led the way from the room, 
and the friends, or rather “allies,” were soon seated 
in the private room of the host. 
“ Well?” said the host, after a few moments’ 
pause, ‘ well Pp” 
Mr. Osborne paused for a few seconds yet again, 
before he went on. 
“Danvers is—dead.”’ 
Mordaunt started. A quick flush flamed up in his 
face, and he clenched his hands convulsively. 
z When ?” he exclaimed, fiercely, ‘‘ when ?” 
‘Yesterday. He died an hour before his son, Oliver 
Danvers, was arrested on the charge of forgery.” 
He spoke slowly, and with his eyes fixed on Mr. 
Mordaunt’s mobile face. “ And I presume that the 
young man in whom Miss Edith is so deeply inte- 
rested is concerned in the same charge as his cousin ? 
Is it not so, Mordaunt ?” 
A fierce gleam of pleasure had crossed the dark 
face of Mr. Mordaunt as he listened. 
z And he is dead ?” he said, “‘ he is dead ?” 
« , Ye8;” replied his companion, significantly. 
And without knowing his son’s danger. That 
Was @ pity—eh, Mordaunt ?” 
The only reply was a fierce gesture of impatience. 
, ,, Well, that cannot be helped now. But what 
i had to tell you was something yet more consoling 
~» Some persons, or ominous to others, as the case 
maybe. A very remarkable circumstance occurred 
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[PLAIN QUESTIONS-] 


) on the very day of Oliver Danvers’ arrest, not long 
after he had left the office.” 

Mordaunt started. 

* And—what was that ?”’ 

“Well, the facts are remarkable, soon told, but 
very pregnant. You need scarcely be told that there 
has been a shake in the money market, and the 
commercial world generally, that affected the credit 
of firms of the most undoubted standing, andamonug 
others the Danvers.” 

Mordaunt bowed, with a look of half-savage plea- 


sure. 

“ And but yesterday, at mid-day, I believe—I more 
than believe—that Oliver Danvers left with the con- 
viction that his credit was gone, and his name 
blasted as an insolvent, as well as a suspected man. 
And the bills due had been lying for some hour or 
more at their respective houses. Such was the 
state of affairs at two o’clock yesterday. At three 
every claim had been redeemed.” 

“ The devil !” again ejaculated Mordaunt. “ You 
are raving—you must be raving, Ralph Osborne.” 

“T am telling you simple facts,’ resumed 
Osborne, calmly. ‘“ Every bill has been taken up, 
and funds provided for the liquidation of the 
house’s claims. I would swear it, if necessary.” 

“ By forged notes ?’”’ suggested Mordaunt, between 
his closed teeth. 

** By true and legitimate notes, such as the Bank 
fully recognises,’’ returned Osborne. “ But I can 
scarcely wonder at your incredulity, for the whole 
affair seems a romance that even I, hard man of the 
world that I am, can scarcely forget to my last day. 
It appears, from what I can gather, from the means 
of information which I have at command, that some 
half-hour after Oliver Danvers left his office yeater- 
day, a man called—demanded to see Mr. Danvers, 
or, in kis absence, a confidential person. Ned 
Cracknell, who has grown gray in the service of the 
family, of course came forward, and conducted the 
visitor into a private room, fancying, 1 daresay, 
that some new creditor had started up for pay- 
ment. When, lo and behold! after a brief pre- 
amble, stating that a friend had reason to believe 
that some temporary embarrassments had affected 
Mr. Danvers among others—that the said friend 
had every confidence in Mr. Danvers—and, to con- 
clude all, that he had had the pleasure of remitting 
him what he hoped would be sufficient to prevent 
any danger to the credit of the house—he then 
placed a packet of bank-notes in the hands of the 
old man, and disappeared, without even demandin, 
a receipt for the same. Cracknell must have h 
the same suspicion that you expressed, Mordaunt, 
for he started off to the bank to test their genuine- 
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ness. But there was no doubt. There they were, 
true and lawful bank-notes. And as time pressed, 
and Oliver Danvers was away, Cracknell did the 
best thing he could—took up all the bills, and 
lodged the rest inthe bank. Now, what do you say 
to my tidings, Mordaunt ?”’ 

* Curse the meddling scoundrel !’’ kissed between 
the banker’s teeth. 

“Thanks. Is that forma? I assure you ldm 
perfectly innocent of any such wilful waste of paper 
and benevolence. Only [ am richer by a thousand or 
so than I expected in consequence.” 

Mordaunt scarcely heeded him ; his brain was 
working feverishly. Who could this fabulous bene- 
factor be? What did it portend? What secret 
agency was at work, that might yet counteract his 
own plans ? 

Such were the questions that occurred to him in 
the brief pause that succeeded Mr. Osborne’s last 
speech. 

** Osborne, if you know so much, you must have 
the means of knowing more. Tell me who is this 
meddling idiot. And I, in return, will tell youa 
secret that will be of some avail for you to know.” 

“ Thank you for nothing. I frankly confess I am as 
much in the dark as yourself about the source from 
which this strange remittance came. Have you 
any lurking idea that you should not object to its 
duplicate ?”’ 

“I would give every shilling I now possess to 
learn the name of the donor,” replied Mordaunt, 
angrily. ‘‘ But there are more precious things than 
mere wealth, Osborne, even to you and tome. You 
wish for Edith ; I wishfor revenge. I can give you 
what you desire, and a secret that it imports you 
much to hear. And you must help me in the dearest 
wish of my heart, for which I have lived for the last 
five years. I had no hope of gratifying it in a 
manner worthy of me till that epoch ; and ever since 
I have been gradually maturing my plans. The hour 
isathand. The crisisis come. I will not have the 
prize snatched from me, if thereis power in man to 
prevent it. Do you understand me now? And will 
you be true to me in the bargain I am willing to 
make ?” 

Ralph Osborne looked earnestly at the dark coun- 
tenance of his host. 

** Hark ye,’’ he said, “ I have heard of being true 
to the devil, and, upon my word, I believe that to be 
true to you is about the same thing. And, besides, 
it’s a sort of ‘ pig in a poke’ bargain. Idon’t know 
the value of the secret you are offering, and, what is 
more, I don’t know what you want me to doin 
return.” 

** Well, as to the first, there is no chance of making 
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you comprehend its value without giving you an 
inkling of its nature. But I tell you—as I hope, not 
for money, but for revenge—I tell you, that it is one 
that of all others you would wish to know. And, 
that, when my object is attained, and those whom 
I have sworn to crush are ‘levelled in the dust, I 
will reveal to you tidings that will fully complete 
and carry out your plans and wishes in life—so 
much for the secret.” 

* Good. Now, what am I to do for it?” 

“First, you must insist on Edith fulfilling my 
plans and marrying you as soon as possible; next, 
give me every information in- your power as to this 
strange business ; and lastly, furnish me with what 
money I require to c out my plans.” 

‘** Honourable and moderate,”’ ejaculated the guest, 
without moving a muscle of his face. 

“Why not? You profess;a strong desire to win 
the girl, who, by-the-bye, is certainly a gem in her 
way, for you have already volunteered a very re- 
markable picce of news, and, as to the money; @ 
few thousands is of no more consequence to you 
than the pebbles in yonder square. the 
moderate enough for my part.” 

Mr. Osborne did not reply. His eyes were fixed 
on the window, which looked out on the gardens.of 
the square to which his host had just referred: 

“By Jove,’ he muttered, “what a strange 
yenen ! And yet there is something familiar in her 

eatures.”’ 

He had risen and walked to the window as he 
spoke, and was gazing on the tall figure of a woman 
in black, who was slowly walking on the pavement 
round the square ens. 

Her face was colourless as the white collar and 
the small lace cap that were the sole relief to the 
deep mourning dress she wore. And her large eyes, 
sunk as they were in the deep black circles around 
them, had yet a glittering lustre, which spoke of 
life and intellect still beaming from their sad depths. 

For sad they were, inexpressibly sad, and the 
lips were pressed together with a firm hopelessness 
that was akin to despair. 

Her face was turned towards the house at the 
moment when Mordaunt also approached the win- 
dow, and he obtained a full view of her features for 
@ moment. 

The next instant he saw her start violently and 
quicken her pace, with a swiftness that took her out 
of sight just as Mordaunt rushed violently from the 
house, and the next moment his guest heard the 
hall door shut behind the master of the honse. 
He was absent for some five minutes, and when he 
re-entered the house, and returned to the room 
where Osborne was waiting for him, his manner was 
somewhat embarrassed and distant. 

“T must really beg your pardon, Osborne. But 
I thought that the woman you noticed was one 
whom I used at one time to employ, and who dis- 
appeared rather mysteriously, under peculiar circum- 
stances. You understand?” 

Osborne laughed. 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself to account for your 
little eccentricities. You won't deceive me, of course, 
and you can’t choose to tell the truth. And, there- 
fore, the least said the better. Besides, I have had 
time to think over your little proposition, and I’ve 
come to the conclusion that I shall prefer speaking 
to Edith myself before I give any definite reply.”’ 

Mordaunt looked doubtfully at his companion. 

“Why, as to that, the girl’s as wilful and deter- 
mined as any spoiled heiress. And, I warn you, she 
will give but one answer, if you press her.” 

“‘ Very likely. Nevertheless, I wish to havea reply 
from her own lips. It would be for me to take it or 
not, as I thought proper.” 

Mordaunt had evidently a strong repugnance to the 
proposal ; butit was too reasonable to be altogether 
refused ; and, besides, Mr. Osborne was by no means 
a man to be trifled with. 

“It is all very reasonable and very natural,” he 
said at length; “‘ but the fact is, the girl is a great 
deal too wilful to be dealt with in that way; and 
before you came in, she was giving me a sort of de- 
fiant challenge, apropos of this young Rivers.” 

**Whom she is in love with, I suppose?” said Os- 
borne, coolly. “ Nay, it’s all very natural, man. I’m 
not at all strict about such little things. But, 
nevertheless, I must see her, or all our arrangements 
will come to an end.”’ 

“To-morrow, then,”’ said Mordaunt, hesitatingly. 

“No; to-day. And alone and unbiassed. Send 
to request her presence here; and when she has 
arrived, you leave us for a quarter of an hour. I 
don’t ask more. And then I shall consider my plans, 
and let you know to-morrow what I will do. I can 
be a good friend to you, or a bitter and dangerous 
ally to your enemies. Now, take your choice.” 

And he turned again to the window, as if to leave 
his companion liberty to decide on ais reply. 

“Well,” he said, at length, ‘‘ well, 1 suppose 
it must be so. But, remember, if you fail I wash 
my hands of the whole business. You are taking 
the girl out of my hands, and I cannot pretend to 
perform my partof the contract.” 





Osborne nodded assent, and pointed to the bell 
with a gesture as significant as words. 

Mordaunt rang. 

The bell was answered with almost suspicious 
readiness, and the necessary notice given. 

It was, perhaps, some five minutes ere Edith 
appeared. It had evidently been a great struggle 
for her to comply with the request ; and when she 
did at last arrive, there was a glittering defiance 
in her blue eyes, and a proud, impatient expression 
on the small mouth, that boded little 
interview which had been demanded. 

* Edith, Mr. Osborne wishes to speak with you,” 
said Mordaunt, with forced calmness. ‘“ I have con- 
sented to give him a quarter of an _ hour’s con- 
versation undisturbed and unrestrained by pre- 
senee. And, remember, I have no part in the in- 
terview, or in its result.” 

And, with a gesture of impatience, he left the 


room. 

He took his way to his own apartment, and 
locked the door behind him. 

“ Could it be?” he muttered. “Could it be? 
If so, I am on the verge of a volcano. And those 
notes—those notes. ‘That was a singular: affair, 
very singular. But it could not be connected with 
her. No! she had no money. None. Even if she 
had wished it—it was impossible. But I like not 
the coincidence. Either good or evil is portended 
by it. And I feel that a crisis—the crisis of long 
years is at hand. The actors are assembling 
on the scene, or going from it for ever.” 

Mordaunt took out his watch, laid it-om the table, 


and, sii down beside it, each movement 
oe as if every tick was pregnant with his 
ate. 


Perhaps it was so. Who conld tell? Who-can 
ever tell the worki of i 
Who knows the e of 
however trifling, on the future ? 
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aright; and literally, as well! as figuratively, we 
we not what even the present day is bringing 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Eprrs scated herself close to the window, when 
the door closed behind her guardian. She seemed 
determined to secure some outward object to divert 
her interest and attention. Even her face was 
averted from her companion, and the little foot beat 
an impatient tattoo on the velvet footstool, a sure 
sign with Edith of internal disturbance. - 

Mr. Osborne watched her for a few moments in 
silence. Then he placed himself opposite to her in 
the window, so as to have a full view of her face. 

“You are very much annoyed with me,” he said, 
quietiy, “but if you are as sensible a girl as I 
believe you to be, you will wait a little before you 
give yourself the trouble of any very great indigna- 
tion. I wantedto ask you some plain questions, 
and tell you some plain facts, that isall. Always 
better to deal with principals than with mediums, and 
in this case, you see, you and I are the principals.” 

Edith flushed angrily: 

Osborne only smiled. 

“ Ah, there, you are angry again, but it’s quite un- 
necessary,” he said, quietly. ‘‘I can assure you that 
the matter lies in a nutshell, if you will listen coolly, 
and come to the point at once; and, to show you 
that I don’t want to deal unfairly with you, I'll 
tell you candidly how much I know about you, and 
what I want of you.” 

Edith bowed her head. 

With all her prejudices, she could not but confess 
that the man appeared to wish to deal candidly. 
But yet the very sound of his voice, the look of his 
face was detestable to her, and more especially when 
connected with her hated guardian. 

“ Well,” he resumed, “‘in the first place, I have 
to tell you that Iam perfectly aware that you dis- 
like me from the very bottom of your heart, and 
that you do, or fancy you do, like another man about 
as much as you dislike me. Is it not so?” 

Edith almost laughed. 

There was something so coolly business-like in 
the man’s manner. 

“Well, silence gives consent. We understand 
each other so far—is it not so ?” 

Edith raised her eyes for the first time to his. 
His face wore a kindlier, more candidlook, than she 
had ever seen init before, and she half relented in her 
resolution to preserve a haughty silence till the 
moment for announcing her final determination. 

“Well,” she said, “I will not quite go so far as 
that, Mr. Osborne. If Mr. Mordaunt had never 
troubled me about you, [ do not suppose I should 
have disliked you—but——” 

** But you have a sufficient horror and dislike of 
your guardian to dislike and distrust everyone that 
you suppose is connected with him? Is it so?” 

* Perhaps.” 

“ And you are determined not to yield, nor to be- 
lieve anything he says ?” 





“ Certainly.” 

“T don’t blame you, for to tell the truth I haye 
about the same ideas about him myself. But for 
that reason it is expedient for you to place yourself 
under some other protection than his. Now, listen ; 
the matter stands thus: Cecil Rivers—you se 
I know all about you and your affairs—Coj] 
Rivers is under a criminal charge. The only rela. 
tive who could interfere in his behalf is now accused 
on the same count. ‘There is very little hope for 
either of them, unless some very extraordinary 
circumstance turns up to befriend them. Both wil! 
be condemned and transported for life at the best. 
The offence in question is so grave, and one £0 espe. 
cially condemned by the law, that I do not think 
there would be the low of a chance for them.” 

Edith shivered. 

The proud look in her face hlanched with deathly 
terrorand distress. 

“There, don’t alarm yourself. I don’t mean to 
distress you,” he said, with-a touch of kindness in 
his-expression. “I only want to lay the truth be- 
fore you. Now, as to their guilt or innocence I den’t 

to know one iota, but I do know that Mor. 

had a great hand in the affair, and that he can 

to save them if he chooses. But he won’t choose 

I make him, and I won’t make him—indeed, 

I could not~anless:you will trust yourself to me, 
and, in at se mp promise to be wife.” 

Edith violently. It was omy what she 
had 3 and yet the idea, thus plainly ex- 
presi was so utterly repulsive. 

“ There, that is the. whole truth,” remarked the 
man. “If yon can make up your mind to be a 
sensible and liste to reason, you shall never 
repent it. I’ll do all that aman can do to make you 
happy, and you'll perliaps not repent it if you take 
me, and as many thousands.as can give you all your 
wildest caprices can desire. 

“T cannot,” she said, “ I cannot. not be gene- 
rous? why notde what you know to beright and just? 
Snlceowteche Sieapighastonttaiamabesas « 

w ing a 
helpless girl—an _unlovi nay, worse than unlov- 
i as the reward - simnple justice. Tam not 
ashamed to say that I love Cecil Rivers. I know 
that he is innocent of the crime of which he is 
charged. And for Oliver Danvers I have as much 
honour and esteem as any human being can feel 
for one of whom but little is really known. I do 
not hate you for yourself, but I do despise and 
detest a man who can take such cruel advantage of 
the best and noblest feelings, and would sentence 
either innocent men, or an unhappy, lonely, found- 
ling girl, to a life’s misery.” 

And as she spoke, her cheeks flushed crimson, 
and the proud light blazed once more from her eyes 
as she raised her head from the thoughtful drooping 
posture she had taken while Osborne spoke. 

He appeared unmoved, nevertheless. 

‘** Excuse me, Edith,’’ he said, quietly. ‘“ You are 
mistaking matters altogether. In the first place, 
whatever I may think, I have no means of knowing 
these young men to be innocent. In the next, it 
would do no good if I did. Your guardian has made 
up his mind for some cause or other that. you are to 
have me, and unless you will consent to that, I have 
literally a very slender hold over him in the affair. 
And, besides, what interest have I to interfere on 
behalf of a man whose father ever treated me with 
scorn and contempt, and whom I always resolved to 
humble to the dust if it ever came in my way to 
accomplish his humiliation ?”’ 

sa + interest?” exclaimed the girl, eagerly, 
“‘what interest? The interest of an honest, noble- 
minded man, in the wronged ; the interest of one of 
God’s creatures in one whose very helplessness 
should be a claim ; the interest of one who will one 
day stand before a judgment-seat to account for his 
deeds. Oh! Mr. Osborne, only consider for an in- 
stant. You will have your own _heart’s approval— 
the approval of your er, and the life-long grati- 
tude of those whom you thus deliver from misery and 
disgrace. And were I to comply with your demands, 
you could have buta cold, wretched, reluctant bride, 
who would look on you as a taskmaster, a hated 
bargainer for her hand, Which will make you happy? 
Ob! in mercy, pause and think before you choose. 

The fair face was beautiful in its pleading animu- 
tion ; perhaps Edith never appeared more attractive 
than when thus arguing against her own attrac- 
tions. 

Mr. Osborne looked calmly on her. 

“ This is all very well,” he said, “ very well: It 
may be that it is very true. But unjuckily facts do 
notalways correspond with theories. The state of the 
caseissimply whatI have put beforeyou. I willsave 
you, I will be a good friend to him. And all I ask 
in return is your brief word: ‘ Ralph Osborne, I 
will be your wife.’ I can trust you, Edith, I know 
that you are too proud to disgrace me or yourself. 
I ask but the same confidence in return. Is it 
too much for what I offer ?” 

The girl was silent. 





“TJ must think,” she said, hurriedly. “I must 
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ink. If I did but know what was my duty. If 
oat but tell ; if I could but have some counsel, 
someone on whom I could rely.” f 

Osborne was touched, in spite of his hard nature, 
his unbending resolve. But still his purpose could 
not vary for a girl’s tears or fears. 

“ Rely on me,” he said, “rely on me. You shall 
not repent it, Iwill be a real friend to you and 
those you love. Only be mine.” 

Still she paused. 

He glanced at the clock. The quarter of an hour 
had nearly expired. She must decide now. 

A mist, a confusion, was in her brain. Cecil was 
in danger; Oliver, the good and noble, in risk and 
grief ; Evelyn in deep sorrow. And she could save 
one if not all. She could prevent much of this 
wretchedness. But then, on the other hand, to look 
atthat hard-featured, unpleasing man, double her 
age, without one sympathy in common, one taste, 
one feeling. 

To spend a life with such a man, to be doomed to 
one unvarying duty, and that duty would be—love, 
honour, and obedience! It was almost too much— 
too terrible. ‘Then the sound of footsteps was 
heard. 

“ Have you decided ?” heasked, sharply. 

“T cannot—not yet. Give me ti 
hours. I will think; I must think.” 

“Then—when will you decide? I will wait till 
to-night. Will you see me then ?” 

“] will write,” she said, hurriedly. ‘ I will write 
before to-night. I will decide. I will give a note 
to my maid for you.” 

“And you will remember what I have said ?” 

“Can you doubt it?” ske said, shudderingly. 
“(Can you suppose such things can 7" from my 
mind? But I cannot stay, now. o not detain 
me,” and with a hurried gesture she rose to leave 
the room. 

He rose also, and attempted to take her hand. 

It was, perhaps, wrong to refuse it with that air 
of loathing, but she could not help it. 

She was so galled and fevered by the position in 
which she was placed ; and she could not but asso- 
ciate her suffering with the man by whom she was 
thus called upon for such a sacrifice. 

His brow darkened for a moment. But then he 
smiled pe @® man might do at the caprices 
ofa wilful child—and opened the door for her to 


a few 


pass, with an unmoved expression of countenance. 
She hurried — him, just.as her 
the 


guardian ap- 
peared from opposite side of the hall, and 
darted up stairs like a frightened gazelle ; and when 
safe in her room, the impetuous, unschooled girl 
threw herself on her knees by the couch and gave 
herself up to an agony of distress and despair. 

“What shall Ido? What can I do?’’ came inco- 
herently from her lips—through the choking sobs. 
“ My—my God, have mercy—have mercy !” 

It was perhaps the first time that Edith had really 
called for merey on the only Being who can give 
help in time of need. 

She had been brought up in such a wild and evil 
school of thoughtand feeling, thatit was only her own 
pure, and ardent, and noble nature that had preserved 
her from sinking far lower in the depths which such 
teaching would have produced. But, still, it must 
have been rare for her to have had one thought— 
one reference to the Creator, from whom her every 
gift of beauty and of intellect came. 

But now, in the agony of her heart, with the 
natural clinging to the Merciful and Omnipotent 
for help that is implanted in our natures, she 
called instinctively on Him who is the refuge even 
of those who have forgotten him in their days of 
oe and pleasure. 

e burst of grief over, the first a; , and 
then she sat down, and pushing age os hair 
from her brows, and pressing her hand instinctively 
to her hotand throbbing temples she tried to col- 
lect. her thoughts. But it was a difficult task. 
Image after image flitted past her mental vision: 
She thought of Cecil, of his present danger—his 
future fate, then of his ane at losing her, at 
seeing her the bride of another. 

Would he purchase life and safety at such a price ? 
Would he desire to be free when she would be bound 
in such slavish bonds ? 

Her whole girlish heart was so completely wrap- 
ped up in him, that she could but desire to know 
what would wound and grieve him most—for her 
to make her choice in that wretched alternative. 

He can but forget me,” she thought. “I have 
card that men soon do forget. He will soon find 
a happier and a fairer bride than poor Edith—one 
: Ohasaname. Not an obscure, nameless found- 
bene one the ward of a man whom she must 
lush toown. Cecil can. soon forget. . But some- 
times, when poor Edith comes to his mind, he will 
think that she proved how she loved him, and re- 
member that he owes life and liberty to her.” 
‘ And in a sort of self pity, tears rained down the 
ar cheeks, and the fair head drooped like a deli- 
cate rose overburthened with the heavy rain-drops 
on its blossom. 





She was so young—so impetuons, so desolate was 
that poor unschooled girl. And her sole generous 
thought was to save Cecil from suffering at any cost ; 
and Oliver, too, who had risked his own life for 
his young and reckless cousin, he would be re- 
warded. And Evelyn, that fair, sweet girl, would 
bless her for averting so much and such varied 


misery. 

She thought and thought till she became, as it 
were, fervent with the enthusiasm that the idea 
kindled. The pain was forgotten in the delirium, 
her agony becoming unperceived in the height of 
afever. The torture was to come, the hard long 
trial, when the excitement was over. 

She drew an inkstand towards her, and witha 
hand that did not even tremble as it traced the 
beautiful Italian characters, she rapidly wrote the 
brief lines : 

“T have thought and decided. If you will and 
can save the innocent ones, both—remember, both— 
my life shall be devoted to prove my gratitude. You 
said you could trust me. You may. If you will 
fulfil your promise, mine shall be kept to the very 
letter. And I shall do my duty at any cost, when 
I have once taken it on me to speak the word. 

“ Eprra.” 

She hastily folded and sealed the letter, and rang 
the bell for her maid. 

* Fantin, see if Mr. Osborne has left the house,” 
she said, hurriedly. 

The maid looked doubtfully at her young mis- 


tress. 
Whe do not know, Miss Edith. I will see, if you 
wish.” 


Edith might have felt a faint tinge of colour 
dyeing her cheek at her maid’s look of surprise ; but 
the emotions in her heart were too deep and too over- 
powering to admit of such trifling feelings winning 
the ascendancy. , 

“ Do so,” she said, “do so, Fantin. And if he is 
still in the house, give him this note.” 

Fantin took it_from her young mistress, and in- 
stinctively gazed at the address. 

There could be no mistake. 

It was in Edith’s beautiful handwriting, and 
directed to— 

“RatpH OsBoRNE, Esa.” 

The girl gave a quick, sorrowful glance at the face 
of her mistress. 

But there was no doubt or fear in the sweet fea- 
tures ; nothing but determination and despair. She 
looked like tinted marble rather than living, real 
flesh and blood. 

Fantin felt that remonstrance was vain, as weil as 
impertinent. 

he quickly placed the note on a small salver, and 
left the room without a word. But as she closed 
the door, an ejaculation burst from her lips. 

“Married to him. I’d rather see her in her coffin. 
It’s all him, the worthless rascal, it’s allhim. But 
he’s not got her yet, and, please God, he never 


Fantin fulfilled her mission, novertheless. ° 

Some might have thought it praiseworthy and 
well to play a treacherous part, and intercepted the 
letter in question from reaching its destination. 

But Fantin had more principle or more judgment. 
She knew that her young lady had, at any rate, a 
deeper comprehension than herself of the state of 
matters in the household, and that do what she 
might, it was scarcely likely that she could prevent 
whatever explanation the note might afford. 

So, wisely trusting to other and more legitimate 
means for carrying out her purpose, she obeyed her 
mission. 

Ralph Osborne was just parting with his host in 
the hall, as the girl appeared. 

Mordaunt’s quick, jealous eyes darted eagerly on 
the note, as Fantin delivered it. But his guest did 
not gratify his curiosity. 

“ All right, my good girl, all right,” he said, plac- 
ing the brief missive in his pocket. 

No one would have guessed from his look or man- 
ner that the billet so coolly received contained the 
words that would affect his life’s destiny. 

(To be continued) 








Tue Art or Coaxinc.—The women who were 
formerly such assiduous students of the art of coax- 
ing, who felt that in the successful practice of that 
art lay the real secret of indirect government, and 
who, holding fast the sound doctrine that indirect 
government is far more powerful than direct govern- 
ment, contrived by means of an elaborate system of 
coaxing to get their own way in the world, are 
passed away; and their successors are playing a 
very different game. Other women have arisen who 
know not the value, and who despise the. methods, 
of indirect influence ; who are determined to govern 
directly, and forcibly; who think that power, like 
knowledge, isnothing unless they display it ; and who 
will doubtless, if they prevail, add one more to the 
long list of instances of the wisdom of Hesiod’s im- 





mortal saying—“ Fools, who know not how much 
more is Half than All!” Already the art of coaxing 
has been proscribed by the most advanced section of 
the women of the period. ‘The modern Cornelia and 
her disciples would as soon think of cr'szing to man 
as of coaxing him. They mean to rvie him in future 
with a rod of iron, and not to waste any more time 
on methods of indirect influence. If this party pre- 
vail, so that its principles become fashionable among 
women at large, it is obvious that the art of coaxing 
will cease to be excercised by woman upon man ; 
and, as it is inconceivable that the emancipated and 
enlightened woman should be amenable to any other 
influence than that of pure reason, there will of 
course be no opportunity for the practice of the art 
by the women of the future upon one another, or by 
the men upon them. Our modern Cornelia is a hope- 
lessly uncoaxable creature. ‘I'o practice the art of 
coaxing upon the Rev. Mrs. Olympia Brown would 
be like stroking the dome of St. Paul’s to please the 
Dean and Chapter. The only chance, therefore, for 
the preservation of the art is the possibility that men 
may continue to exercise it, in a hole-and-corner 
fashion, upon one another. But this is a poor pros- 
pect. The inferior sex will probably, in this and in 
other matters, imitate their betters; and the art will 


perish, 


GRAND COURT. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Sometimes Sapphire, ‘Sometimes Pale,” §c- 
a S50 a 
CHAPTER XLI, 
Where art thou, my beloved son, 
Where art thou—worse to me than dead ? 
Oh! find me, p or undone ; 
Or, if the grave be now thy bed, 
Why am I ignorant of the same ? Wordsworth. 

Ruthven had left all his baggage at the inn in the 
village. After a good breakfast, however, he asked 
to beshown to a chamber, where he washed, arranged. 
his hair, and then sent out his measure fora tourist’s 
cap, @ warm overcoat, gloves, and so on, and having 
equipped himself, he proceeded to the office of the 
Messrs. Goldworthy, “the first in the city,” as the 
landlord told him. 

He was shown upstairs into an office, where he 
was received most courteously by a tall, dark, in- 
tellectual-faced man, who was the younger Mr. 
Goldworthy. 

Philip spoke in a voice tremulous with emotion. 

“Sir, I ama near relation of his grace the Duke 
of Renfrew. I wish to know if you will consider 
the proofs which I bring, and aid me to establish 
myself beyond all questioning as the son of that 
nobleman.” 

Mr. Goldworthy looked at the young man ina mild 
astonishment. 

“ His legitimate son, sir?’ he asked politely. 

“Most decidedly,” repliod Philip, reddening. “I 
have no desire to establish a claim to a stained 
name.” 

“ It is a curious coincidence,” observed the lawyer, 
with, peculiar smile, ‘‘ but we are the duke’s solici- 
tors. Nay, do not start up so angrily. We are 
honourable men. We would not act against his 
grace, but if our advice were worth taking, we would 
urge upon him the necessity of allowing your claim, 
if it be a just one and he should be aware of it. Do 
I understand you that you. complain of injustice at 
his hands ?” 

“ Injustice ofthe deepest,” returned Ruthven, “since 
he has all along treated me as a child of shame, and 
ignored my just claims.” 

A this moment a loud, imperative knock came at 
the office door. 

“ Come in,” said the lawyer. 

A young clerk entered. 

“Telegram, sir,” said he, “from Loch LevarCastle.” 

Hastily the lawyer tore open the seal; then he 
grew pale, and looked upat Ruthven with an excited 
light in his eyes. 

“Did you know of this when you came to me, 
young gentleman ?” 

“Of what?” asked Ruthven. His thoughts were re- 
verting now to Viola, to all the interests connected 
with the Count Ludovico Merhel and Rokewood. 
“Tell me,” he added, growing pale in his turn, “ has 
anything happened to my friends? But how should 
they send you a telegram? or 4 

“Sir,” said the lawyer, “his Grace of Renfrew 
died last night in a fit at Loch Levar Castle, his seat 
in the Highlands. His wife has sent me this tele- 
gram; she is in much perplexity and distress of 
mind.” 

The surprise upon Ruthven’s face was evidently 
genuine; there was no sorrow—how should there be 
for a man who was unknown to him, and who had 
always treated him unjustly ?—but he was shocked at 
the sudden news, and something like a mist of tears 
gathered in his eyes. 
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“ Does not this complicate matters?” he asked, ina 
low voice. 

“No,” replied the solicitor, “if you have a claim 
I will examine it. I will give you a fair, impartial 
opinion. But do you say your mother is alive ?” 

“T believe she is,” replied Ruthven, with a puz- 
zled look. “I am quite ata loss at the same time to 
account for her conduct.” 

Then he related to Mr. Goldworthy, in whose clever, 
proud face he somehow felt confidence, the history of 
his childhood, of his mysterious guardian, of the 
hospital nurse, of the hidden documents—all the 
reader already knows. ’ 

“Ttis singular,” he said ; “there is a distant cousin 
of the duke’s who will, I suppose, dispute your claim. 
Let me see the certificates, or a copy of them.” 

Ruthven showed them to the lawyer. 

* They are authentic,” said that gentleman, when 
he had read them. “ The only question is, why did 
Jane, Duchess of Renfrew, permit her husband to 
commit bigamy. If she be alive now, the present 
duchess is no duchess, and you—why did she neglect 

ou?” 

“This must remain a mystery until we can gain 
an interview with the woman,” observed Ruthven, a 
little bitterly. 

His heart was still hardened against the hospital 
nurse, whom he believed to be his mother. 

“T will do my best for you,” said Mr, Goldworthy, 
gravely, ‘“ but you must bear in mind, young gentle- 
man, that the case is a difficult one, one that will 
present obstacles at every turn. You must have 
patience.” 

“TI will have patience, sir,” responded the young 
man ; “I will be meek and quict as you can desire, 
but I must be firm, energetic, and fearless also. If 
this great name and inheritance be mine, truly it be- 


. hoves me to look after them.” 


The lawyeragreed to this. Gravely he copied down 
the certificates of the marriage, birth, and baptism. 
Then, looking at Ruthven, he said, “You must 
communicate with the person whom you have called 
your mysterious guardian; you must tell him that 
law proceedirgs are about to be undertaken in 
order to prove your succession to the dukedom, and 
you must tell him that in the interests of honour and 
probity it is his duty to assist you as far as lies in his 
power.” 

Philip put up his parclments, wrung the hand of 
the solicitor, and walked out of the office, feeling 
strangely bewildered, yet with that odd sensation of 
elation swelling at his heart. He turned into the 
streets and took his way towards the coffee-house 
where he had breakfasted. As he was crossing a 
street he stood aghast in astonishment, for there, close 
tc him, brushing his garments with her long sweeping 
cloak, was the hospital nurse, pale, tall, sad, beautiful 
even in the very fading of her brightness and youth. 

She looked at him with large mournful eyes, eyes 
into which tears eloquent of the impassioned feelings 
which swelled at her breast started at the sight of 
the young man. 

He removed his cap courteously, for Philip was a 
gentleman by every instinct aud every impulse of 
his nature. 

The two joined silently, and by common consent 
moved off towards a quiet bye-street. 

“Tt is long, sir,” said the woman, in her calm, lofty, 
soft tones, “it is very long since I had the—the 
happiness of speaking with you. I then sent you 
charged with an important mission; my heart has 
grown weary in waiting forareply. ‘Tell me, bave 
you thought it worth while to search for the parch- 
ments?” 

“I searched only last night,” responded Ruthven, 
“and I found them; they are in the pocket of my 
waistcoat. I have left copies with Mr. Goldworthy; 
the duke’s lawyer. I mean to set to work at once to 
assert what I believe to be the truth, for 1 have only 
utter strangers te contend with. The duke is dead.” 

He announced the news a little hastily. ‘To him 
the duke was only aname. No voice that he had 
listened to was hushed, no face that he had leved 
was hidden because John, Duke of Renfrew, had 
breathed his last, and Ruthven had not calculated 
on the shock which this intelligence might give his 
companion. 

“ The duke dead!” she gasped out, “he, John Bu- 
chanan, dead !” 

And her face grew ashen. Philip had to support 
her with his strong arm, or she would have sunk 
ipon the pavement, The young man hastily called 
for a carriage, and placing the hali-fainting woman 
in, he took his place by her side. 

“ Drive me to the Lamb Coffee-house,” said he. 

Then he began to chafe his companion’s hands. 
A strange feeling of tenderness and yearning usurped 
his heart while he was thus employed. 

*Oh, so kind, so noble!” murmured the pale, 
he autifn! woman. “ Philip—but your name is not 
Vhilip !” 





A moment she restrained herself. Then suddenly 
she locked him in her arms in a fond and passionate 
embrace. 

“My son, my son!” she murmured, “my child, 
whom I mourned as dead! Will you listen with pa- 
tience to the sad story of Jane Ingoldsby ?” 

He returned her caresses sadly, yet affectionately. 

“Say on, mother,” he said, mournfully. “I will 
forgive your desertion of my helpless infancy; but, 
yet, oh! if you could have seen me, a tiny child, 
reared among cold, hard strangers—if you could 
have seen me kneeling up in my littlo bed, and pray- 
ing God to send mea mother from heaven, you would 
have pitied me!” 

“ And I,” she said, breaking into such convulsive 
sobbing as shook her whole frame, “I mourned you 
as dead at that time! I sat upon a little grave ina 
country churchyard, which they told me was yours ; 
I wetted the green grass and the white daisies with 
my scalding tears! Ob, cruel! cruel!” 

She clasped her hands, and cast upwards her eyes 
with a heavenly light in their depths. 

“Oh, cruel! cruel!” she said, piteously. “Do you 
look upon me now, John, my husband, and acknow- 
ledge that your conduct went nigh to drive me 
mad!” 

By this time the carriage had stopped at the coffee- 
house. Ruthven dismissed the man, ordered a pri- 
vate room, with a snug fire, and having conducted 
his mother there, he placed her in a seat, and then 
taking one close to her, he insisted on her partaking 
of some wine before she commenced her story. At 
last she began : 

“Tlived in Edinburgh, with my father, who was a 
man stricken in years, for he had married late in 
life. My mother was dead. I came home from 
school a shy, wild girl, with a head full of romance, 
a heart ready to expend its wealth of affection upon 
the first aspirant. Walking down the High Street, 
I met a youth, beautiful as a love-dream, noble in 
bearing as a Greek warrior. He wore the tartan 
dress of his clan, for he was in the army, with the 
rank of colonel, young as he was. He was John, 
ninth Duke of Renfrew. Our eyes met, and weloved 
at first sight. 

“T went home to dream of the fairy prince who 
had bent on me so glad and respectful a sniile. I 
wondered should I ever see him again. On Sunday 
morning he sat near our pew in plain clothes. On 
Sunday evening he was there again, and then I was 
alone. In the crowd passing out into the dark 
churchyard, be slipped a letter into my hand. Iread 
it, trembling with joy, in the solitude of my cham- 
ber. It was a declaration of love—an entreaty to 
meet him, and I consented to do so at the house of a 
humble friend, a good, but simple creature, who had 
been my nurse. 

“ We met again and again. Except for the secrecy 
of these meetings, they were innocent as the gam- 
bols of little childreu, who chase butterflies and ga- 
ther cowslips in the springtime. John was no liber- 
tine—changeable, impulsive, selfish, but no libertine. 
The thought of wrong, I verily believe, never entered 
into either of our souls. We were married in Wyl- 
derstone Church, but very secretly, because John 
was not of age, and he had guardians and all kinds 
of important people to consult. I was only a poor 
surgeon’s daughter. 

“We were married, but the young clergyman who 
performed the ceremony was a college friend of tho 
duke’s. The certificate was not kept in the church, 
but my husband concealed it. I lived at home with 
my father a little while ; then my husband could no 
longer do without me, and I made the first sacrifice 
for his sake: I consented to go away with him—TI, his 
married wife, as though I were a shameful creature, 
a sinner of a stained name— For his sake,’ he urged, 
and because hig guardians would so torture him if 
they found it out. I dared not even write to tell my 
father the truth, because I knew he would not con- 
sent to let my name be covered with shame. Ah, 
good old man! I broke his heart. He died, and 
heaven punished me by taking my child from me, 
and suffering him to learn to hate me!” 

“No, no,” cried Philip, passionately, “ I forgive 
you all, only tell me the rest !” 

“The rest is soon told. A year of love, a return 
te Scotland, still apparently his mistress, only when 
I was in truth his wife, and then still living in 
apparent shame, I gave birth to my child—you—and 
it was christened John, and again the certilicates of 
birth aud baptism were concealed. ‘Then came cold- 
ness on my husband's part. Repentance—wild re- 
penance. Le longed to free himself from his fetters. 
He learned to hate me. I had not married because 
he who loved me was a duke, but because I loved 
him. The dukedom without the love was as dross 


in my eyes. 

“7 went to my husband and told him all this, only 
I said, pointing to my cradled child, ‘ He is heir when 
He must have his rights. 


I die. But I will live out 





of sight. I will earn my bread. I will go down in 
silence to my grave.’ 

“My husband was cruel. Oh! how—how cruel? 
He said my child must leave me. He said his mar- 
riage was a disgrace of which he should die if it 
were made public, and that the child must net i. 
acknowledged yet. He said that it should inherit 
his name and estates, but for the present it must be 
concealed. All this was very vague and indefinite. 
I could not understand how the child was to be 
hidden at first and acknowledged at last. I dis- 
trusted my husband. It has always been my custom 
to sacrifice myself for those I love, and I resolved 
that the pride of my husband should not suffer. [| 
would suffer. Only my child, he must not be de- 
frauded of his birth-right. 

“I knew where the certificates were concealed. [ 
procured tools; I rose in the night, and hid them 
again under a portion of the stonework of the red 
hearthstone, in the room where I slept. My husband 
did not search for them, for I led him to suppose 
that they had been burnt accidentally. But, as I 
told you, he insisted on removing my child from me. 

“*He must be brought up by persons of refine- 
ment and intelligence,’ said my heartless husband. 

“Of course, he implied that I was possessed of 
neither. Well, you, my child, were torn from me. 
I wonder I did not run mad. I was allowed to know 
that you were being nursed at a village near Windsor. 
I refused all money from my husband; I supported 
myself by needlework. I went and lived near 
Windsor ; watched for you, met you in your nurse’s 
arms, took you from her, and wept o’er you. Tho 
duke heard of this, and you were taken suddenly 
away. Then they sent me word that you were dead— 
that you had died of fever in a village in the south 
of Devon. I journeyed down there, frantic in my 
despair. A little grassy mound was shown me; 
there a child had been buried, they told me—an ille- 
gitimate son of the Duke of Renfrew. The last clause 
was doubtless true, for the: duke had grown wicked 
and vicious ; but I believed, since he had written to 
tell me so, that it was you, his lawful son, who was 
buried in that village under a false name. 

“Oh, how I wept upon that grave! how I clung 
to the mound, and wailed and moaned, and felt that 
my brain was on fire, and my heart torn and bleed- 
ing! Alas! and at that very time I might have gone 
to Wylderstone, obtained the parchments, shown 
them to the world, and compelled the haughty duke 
to acknowledge me as his lawful wife—Duchess of 
Rénfrew. 

“I never entertained the thought for a single in- 
stant. My love had been the passion of my life. 
With a pride loftier than his own, I scorned to hold 
the duke to a bargain which he had repented of. I 
went into obscurity, toiled, hid myself. The years 
passed—— ” 

She bowed her head. Ruthven folded her in his 
arms. 

“ Oh, mother, mother !” he said; “ and this is the 
heart of gold Which I despised. Ah, believe me,” 
and the young man’s cheek was wet with tears; 
“believe me, that I am more rejoiced to have found 
a mother’s love than a dukedom. But go on with 
your story.” 

“T did not come forward to prevent his marriage 
with a gay and rich woman, to whom he devoted him- 
self. My child I believed was dead ; I cared nothing 
for the sympathy which, perchance, the world would 
have shown me. I perhaps did wrong in hiding 
myself. I—I did an injustice to the lady whom my 
husband married, but I thought to go down to my 
grave with my secret untold. I believed my sou 
was dead. 

“One day, in the Strand, I met a youth, hand- 
some, noble in form, tall, athletic, and graceful, as 
John Buchanan of Renfrew had been three-and- 
twenty years before; that youth was yourself. I 
saw the likeness—the mole near the upper lip—a 
mole inherited from your father—and at once | 
understood that a cruel fraud had been practised on 
me, and that my son was alive. 

“T did not rush to you at once; I wished to make 
quite sure that I was right. I followed you to your 
lodgings, made inquiries, found that you lived under 
the name of Ruthven, the name of one branch of tho 
lordly Buchanans. ‘Then I traced your antecedents, 
and, guided by the unerring instincts of a mother’s 
love, I discovered nearly every circumstance of your 
career, from the time you were removed, a child of 
eighteen months, from Windsor, until you left the 
care of Mr. Somers at Bellrose, and entered upon 
your career as a studert of medicine. 

“The name of your guardian is Pierpoint, a land- 
agent of the duke’s, Your father.would have wil- 
lingly assisted you to rise in your profession, but he 
meant to cheat you out of your title and birthright. 
1 engaged myself as nurse at the hospital where you 
attended. I knew you were my son, and I placed 
the directions in your hands where to find the certi- 
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cates. Ab, how cold and angry you seemed towards 
rs 

en: Bocsuse I believed that you had neglected and 

seserted me,” said Ruthven. ett r 

She looked at him with eyes brimming with tears 
on son, my child, you were torn from me, and 
ho wound in my heart has never healed! Uruel, 

ruel husband! The babe, the rosy child, who was 
‘aken from me can never, never, be restored. I find 

son, but he is grown to manly stature, and 

ye tones of a man in his voice, and the cherub babe 

‘3 lost to me for ever. While you wept for your 

other, how bitterly, how madly, was your mother 
weeping for you 4g =F : 

She paused, overcome by emotion, and again 
Muthven held her to his heart, and whispered words 
of cheering in her ear. 

«J will bring you as fair bride to love you,” he 
murmured, fondly, “and in time, who knows, a 
gocond cherub heir to the dukedom of Renfrew, to 
zeplace the little child whom you once lost.” 


CHAPTER XLIL 


Fitz James alone wore cap and on 
To him each lady’s look was lent, 

On him each courtier's eye was bent. Scott. 
Roxewoop and the countess were formally esta 
lished at the mansion in Grosvenor Square. The 
deaths (supposed) of the earl’s twin daughters made 
great talk in the country—Lady Viola at her convent 
school, Lady Norah by the violent hands of the 
burglars who had robbed the old house of Glan 

Floddon of its ancient plate and jewels. 

Nobody, it seemed, blamed Rokewood. Nothing 
that could be termed suspicion attached itself to him, 
and yet he and Lady Monkhouse felt sensible of an 
atmosphere of coldness whenever they went into so- 
ciety ; they spoke themselves, with crocodile tears, of 
the “untimely deaths of the twin violets,” as they 
called them. 

Lady Monkhouse wore black satin, black crape, jet 
ornaments, in which blazed priceless diamonds, and 
she went to court and received a splendid company 
inthe grand drawing-room. But all the while her 
heart was hot and eager. She longed fiercely for the 
presence of Hammond—longed with a wild longing, 
and feeling confident that her desperate scheme of 
vengeance had failed. She rejoiced thereat, and came 
to look on her deadly attempt with a species of horror 
which threatened to affect her brain. She drove 
about all day looking through her carriage window 
upon the crowds which surged on the pavement (for 
now was the height of the season), in hopes of seeing 
the tall form and dark handsome face of the man upon 
whom she had set her love. All was vain. She 
never caught a glimpse of Hammond. She knew, 
from casual mention of the baronet’s name and family 
in the country papers—which she had regularly sent 
to her from the neighbourhood of Grand Court—that 
Hammond was alive and well, and in London. There 
was the mystery—in London, and she never met him. 
She sent invitations to the highest in the land, and 
her splendid salons were crowded three times a week 
with nobles and ladies, members of Parliament, and 
men of eminence. 

There were other thorns in her downy pillow. 
There was found enormous difficulty in inducing the 
Messrs. Fairbold to give up any portion of the hun- 
dred thousand pounds belonging to the hapless 
daughters of the late earl. All kinds of excuses did 
tue men of business make. Rokewood himself grew 
uneasy at their manner. 

One day he burst all of a sudden into the boudoir 
of his niece. The countess had just breakfasted. 
She was lounging upon a couch and looking eagerly 
through the county local paper, which spoke of a 
nucet of the hounds, and of Sir Brook Danvers being 
— and his eldest son—no mention of Ham- 
mond, 

“What folly is this ?” said Rokewood, hoarsely. 
“Do you know, Margaret, I begin to be right down 
seriously uneasy ?” 

He flung himself into a chair and frowned. 

“Why ?” she asked. 

_“Pairbold’s manner to-day was downright offen- 
sive: he point blank refused to hand over the cash; 
hot even ten pounds of it. I believe almost he has 
Some inkling of the whereabouts of Norah. I fear 
that girl is not dead !” 

Lady Monkhouse grew livid; she threw down tho 
Paper, and rose to her feet. 

: Hammond, then,” she gasped, “is with her.” 

‘Hang Hammond !” cried Rokewood. “Only think 
of the danger we standin. I can hear nothing of 
Chippenham ; he has not come back to ask for more 
—— I have paid away fifteen thousand pounds 

etween Camp, the parson, and the rascally lawyers. 
They demand more; I have not half the command of 


money which I desire. Can you not marry some 
prince or rich noble? You have an enormous income, 
but you forget me.” 

“Take what you will,” she~answered, testily; 
“only let us get down to Grand Court. I wish to be 
in the neighbourhood of Hammond’s father ; I may 
have a chance of seeing him.” 

Rokewood sneered and scowled at the same time. 

“Well,” he said, “ I will go to Grand Court. I feel 
as though there was a mist, a cloud, and a reproach 
between me and the world.” He sighed. “ Those 
wretched girls, [ cannot get them out of my head. 
That affair at Glan Floddon,” and he shuddered, “is 
such a mystery to the world. Nobody has been taken 
upon suspicion, and they say the — grows mad,and 
talks and raves. I tell you, we will go down to Grand 
Court, Margaret, feast the school-children, and give 
@ great ball and supper to thetenantry. That will 
make us popular. We will invite these Fairbolds ; we 
will invite Ministers of State, and half-a-dozen noble- 
men to meet them ; we will flatter the lawyers; we 
will charm the tenants; we will humbug the poor. 
We will be popular, Countess Margaret, hospitable, 
and charitable. Nay,” added the hypocrite, “ we will 
be religious, and ask Parson Somers to deliver a lec- 
ture in the great hall.” 

“ And we will ask Sir Brook Danvers,” cried the 
woman, her large eyes glittering with excitement, 
“and perhaps Hammond——” 

“ Hang Hammond!” said the secretary, brutally. 

“Tt may be ‘ Hang Rokewood,’ some day,” cried the 
countess, laughing hysterically, and fastening her 
wild, bright eyes upon him with a peculiar stare. 

“ Hold your peace!” he muttered, with an oath, and 
he covered his eyes with his hand and sighed. 

The vultures of remorse were already preying upon 
the black, bad heart of the secretary. It was not so 
with the countess: that woman, merciless as a ti- 
gress, knew neither compunction nor fear. A new 
passion had, for the time, usurped her soul ; she cared 
comparatively little for wealth, title, admiration, po- 
sition, rank, or ambition. Just at this moment her 
whole mind was set upon winning Hammond Dan- 
vers as her husband; probably, had she gained her 
object, she would have tired of her young husband 
in six months, for the woman was as capricious as 
she was cruel, but she had set her heart upon win- 
ning him, and she was determined to gain her end. 

“ We will go down to Grand Court,” she said, “if 
only for a month. Since you fancy that the world 
looks coldly or with amaze upon us, there can be no 
better way of winning golden opinions than that of 
enacting the part of Lady Bountiful and the benevolent 
secretary down among our own tenantry. Let us go.” 

And forthwith preparations were commenced for 
proceeding to Grand Court in the style and pomp 
which befitted the rich and stately widow of an earl. 
Invitations to the tenantry and to the county gentry 
for the grand ball and supper were issued for the 
fourteenth of January. An ox was to be roasted 
whole, festooned afterwards with garlands of exotics, 
and served in the great dining hall ; a band of accom- 
plished musicians and singers from the Opera were 
engaged to add the brilliancy of melody to the enter- 
tainment. 

The countess lingered in town till the last day, 
hoping, longing, desiring to catch one glimpse of 
Hammond, but all her hopes were fruitless. On 
the fourteenth of January, then, she and Rokewood 
left London by an early train. They would arrive at 
Grand Court about two o’clock ; they were to partake 
of a very early dinner, and then to prepare to receive 
the layge mixed company which they had invited. 
The Messrs. Fairbold had promised to be present, 
there were also, among the list of guests, three mem- 
bers of Parliament, their wives and daughters, five 
officers of the Guards, of whom three were noblemen, 
and other personages of the aristocracy—all of these 
were to arrive in time for the ball, and to remain 
several weeks at Grand Court for the hunting season. 
Never, even during the lifetime of the late countess, 
had there been a more splendid assembly received at 
the noble and lordly mansion. 

It was a bright, cold, frosty day of January when 
the magnificent carriage entered the stone gateway 
of the grand entrance. In that magnificent carriage 
lounged the countess and brooded Rokewood. 
January the fourteenth! It was to be a winter fes- 
tival, worthy of the Czar of all the Russias. Coloured 
lamps were to hang upon every leafless branch in 
the avenue; the arms of the noble family of Beau- 
mont were'to glitter in a glorious monogram of gas- 
light through coloured crystal burners over the en- 
trance porch. Warth, air, and water had been ran- 
sacked to provide a supper fit for the fabled gods of 
Olympus. 

“Tt is a splendid place,” broke forth the countess, 
when the facade and noble portico of Grand Court 
came into sight. “Ob, how many, lordly, noble, gay, 
rich, and handsome, would gladly share my home 





with me! But he——” 





And she paused and sighed. 

“TI trust we shall be able to induce Fairbolds to 
disgorge,” muttered Rokewood. ‘ Things are awk- 
ward. We must flatter them, Margaret. They de- 
mand proof of Norah’s death. Her body has never 
been found. What black mystery hangs over this 
place?” he added, suddenly, looking up at the house, 
“I—I feel as if I were about to enter a prison.” 

Lady Monkhouse broke into a mocking laugh. 

“Tdiot and coward!” she said. “Oh, whatacom- 
fort to have no conscience!” 

The little son of the countess was following in 
another carriage with his nurse. He joined his mo- 
ther and great uncle at their early dinner, and then 
was sent to sleep till nine o’clock, at which time the 
ball opened. 

The magnificence of the great hall where this ball 
was to take place defies and mocks our powers of 
description. The vast floor was covered with a 

riceless velvet carpet of bright blue ground, with 
uquets of flowers ; the white marble pillars were 
festooned about with flowers ; the chairs and couches 
arranged against the walls were of rich blue satin, 
and with rich gilded frames. There were banners 
and tapestry of coloured silks, embroidered with 
gold, against the walls; here and there thé spaces 
were left bare, and painted in medallions ; there were 
fountains of pink marble, throwing up scented 
waters, and two of thom were of sweet and spark- 
ling wines. A band was placed under a raised al- 
cove of blue satin and gold bullion fringe. Silver- 
voiced clocks, in gold and jewelled cases, struck the 
hour of nine. 

The guests were trooping down the marble stairs 
from their chambers. The splendid countess, who 
kept up the mockery of mourning for the twins, 
floated into the room on the arm of Rokewood. She 
wore mauve satin, with rosettes of black crape; she 
literally blazed with diamonds. The music struck 
up. Already the room was crowded. The first set 
of dancers stood prepared. All at once a hush fell 
upon the assembly; the music ceased as by a pre- 
concerted signal. The splendid countess, who had 
a noble young guardsman for partner, called out, im- 
periously : 

“ Proceed—proceed !” 

And at last she stamped her foot in impatience. 

There was a great curtain of blue velvet, which 
divided one portion of the dancing hall from the 
other; a brilliant row of lights was close to it. 
Suddenly, by an unseen hand, this curtain was drawn 
aside, and into the midst of the dancers, into the 
midst of the gayest of the guests, the beautiful 
ladies in their robes of satin, many-coloured as a 
parterre of flowers in July, among the stately 
guardsmen and the grizzled men of politios—among 
them all, walking with a slow and measured tread, 
his noble head held aloft, his short fair hair scarcely 
threaded with silver, arranged like a diadem of 
natural grace and beauty on his brow, there came 
to the centre of the hall, James, Earl of Monkhouse, 
holding in each hand one of his lovely twin daughters. 

Such a solemn hush fell upon that gay assembly 
as falls when a great soldier addresses his faithful 
troops—when a holy priest of God speaks comfort- 
ing words to his expectant flock—when a beloved 
monarch rises to admonish and congratulate his or 
her loyal people. 

James, Earl of Monkhouse, bowed to all present. 

“Welcome, my friends, to Grand Court,” he ex- 
claimed, in clear tones. ‘“ Welcome to the home of 
the Beaumonts¢’ 

Then suddenly, like the voices of many waters, 
arose a cheer from thet large assemblage—a cheer 
loud enough, and long enough, it seemed, to shake 
the noble roof and the marble pillars. 

Rokewood, white as ashes, stood with clinched 
teeth, trembling like an aspen. Voice and power failed 
the miscreant; wild astonishment and deadly fear 
held him captive; it seemed as though his senses had 
deserted him. Power to flee he had none. His eyeballs 
glared upon the face of the man whom he believed 
he had murdered in the little Norman Inn long 
months ago. He was aware that the earl was speak- 
ing, he heard his voice raised in measured accents ; 
every now and then he paused, and the crowd ap- 
plauded; anon it groaned, those deep and angry 
groans which a human assemblage gives vent to 
when it hears a tale of blood and wrong and cruelty. 

The reader, who has accompanied the miscreant 
secretary in his career, dating from that night at the 
‘ Thornless Rose,” does not desire a recapitulation of 
the wrongs which Rokewood had practised upon the 
hapless and beautiful twins. Witnesses to the whole 
were not wanting. Every scamp and miscreant who 
had assisted Rokewood and the false countess in their 
villanous schemes was at that very instant either 
in custody at Grand Court, or had come, voluntarily 
bribed by the superior largesse of the earl, to bear 
witness against the monsters in human form who 
had hitherto triumphed so wonderfully. The ras- 
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“ Does not this complicate matters?” he asked, ina 
low voice. 

“No,” replied the solicitor, “if you have a claim 
I will examine it. I will give you a fair, impartial 
opinion. But do you say your mother is alive ?” 

“T believe she is,” replied Ruthven, with a puz- 
zled look. “I am quite ata loss at the same time to 
account for her conduct.” 

Then he related to Mr. Goldworthy, in whose clever, 
proud face he somehow felt confidence, the history of 
his childhood, of his mysterious guardian, of the 
hospital nurse, of the hidden documents—all the 
reader already knows. 

“Ttis singular,” he said ; “ there is a distant cousin 
of the duke’s who will, I suppose, dispute your claim. 
Let me see the certificates, or a copy of them.” 

Ruthven showed them to the lawyer. 

“ They are authentic,” said that gentleman, when 
he had read them. “ The only question is, why did 
Jane, Duchess of Renfrew, permit her husband to 
commit bigamy. If she be alive now, the present 
duchess is no duchess, and you—why did she neglect 
you?” 
~ “This must remain a mystery until we can gain 
an interview with the woman,” observed Ruthven, a 
little bitterly. 

His heart was still hardened against the hospital 
nurse, whom he believed to be his mother. 

“T will do my best for you,” said Mr, Goldworthy, 
gravely, “ but you must bear in mind, young gentle- 
man, that the case is a difficult one, one that will 
present obstacles at every turn. You must have 
patience.” 

“T will have patience, sir,” responded the young 
man ; “I will be meek and quict as you can desire, 
but I must be firm, energetic, and fearless also. If 
this great name and inheritance be mine, truly it be- 

- hoves me to look after them.” 

The lawyer agreed to this. Gravely he copied down 
the certificates of the marriage, birth, and baptism. 
Then, looking at Ruthven, he said, “You must 
communicate with the person whom you have called 
vour mysterious guardian; you must tell him that 
law proceedirgs are about to be undertaken in 
order to prove your succession to the dukedom, and 
you must tell him that in the interests of honour and 
probity it is his duty to assist you as far as lies in his 
power.” 

Philip put up his parchments, wrung the hand of 
the solicitor, and walked out of the office, feeling 
strangely bewildered, yet with that odd sensation of 
elation swelling at his heart. He turned into the 
streets and took his way towards the coffee-house 
where he had breakfasted. As he was crossing a 
street he stood aghast in astonishment, for there, close 
tc him, brushing his garments with her long sweeping 
cloak, was the hospital nurse, pale, tall, sad, beautiful 
even in the very fading of her brightness and youth. 

She-looked at him with large mournful eyes, eyes 
into which tears eloquent of the impassioned feelings 
which swelled at her breast started at the sight of 
the young man. 

He removed his cap courteously, for Philip was a 
gentleman by every instinct aud every impulse of 
his nature. 

Tho two joined silently, and by common consent 
moved off towards a quiet bye-street. 

“It is long, sir,” said the woman, in her calm, lofty, 
soft tones, “it is very long since I had the—the 
happiness of speaking with you. I then sent you 
charged with an important mission; my heart has 
grown weary in waiting forareply. Tell me, have 
you thought it worth while to search for the parch- 
ments?” 

“TI searched only last night,” responded Ruthven, 
“and I found them; they are in the pocket of my 
waistcoat. Ihave left copies with Mr. Goldworthy, 
the duke’s lawyer. I mean to set to work at once to 
assert what I believe to be the truth, for I have only 
utter strangers te contend with. The duke is dead.” 

He announced the news a little hastily. To him 
the duke was only aname. No voice that he had 
listened to was hushed, no face that he had leved 
was hidden because John, Duke of Renfrew, had 
breathed his last, and Ruthven had not calculated 
on the shock which this intelligence might give his 
companion. 

“ The duke dead !” she gasped out, “ he, John Bu- 
chanan, dead !” 

And her face grew ashen. Philip had to support 
her with his strong arm, or she would have sunk 
upon the pavement. The young man hastily called 
for a carriage, and placing the half-fainting woman 
in, he took his place by her side. 

“ Drive me to the Lamb Coffee-house,” said he. 

Then he began to chafe his companion’s hands. 
A strange feeling of tenderness and yearnivg usurped 
his heart while he was thus employed. 

*Oh, so kind, so noble!” murmured the pale, 
beautiful woman. “ Philip—but your name is not 
Philip !” 





A moment she restrained herself. Then suddenly 
she locked him in her arms in a fond and passionate 
embrace. 

“My son, my son!” she murmured, “my child, 
whom I mourned as dead! Will you listen with pa- 
tience to the sad story of Jane Ingoldsby ?” 

He returned her caresses sadly, yet affectionately. 

“Say on, mother,” he said, mournfully. ‘I will 
forgive your desertion of my helpless infancy; but, 
yet, oh! if you could have seen me, a tiny child, 
reared among cold, hard strangers—if you could 
have seen me kneeling up in my littlo bed, and pray- 
ing God to sond mea mother from heaven, you would 
have pitied me!” 

“ And I,” she said, breaking into such convulsive 
sobbing as shook her whole frame, “I mourned you 
as dead at that time! I sat upon a little grave ina 
country churchyard, which they told me was yours ; 
I wetted the green grass and the white daisies with 
my scalding tears! Ob, cruel! cruel!” 

She clasped her hands, and cast upwards her eyes 
with a heavenly light in their depths. 

“Qh, cruel! cruel!” she said, piteously. “Do you 
look upon me now, John, my husband, and acknow- 
ledge that your conduct went nigh to drive me 
mad!” 

By this time the carriage had stopped at the coffee- 
house. Ruthven dismissed the man, ordered a pri- 
vate room, with a snug fire, and baving conducted 
his mother there, he placed her in a seat, and then 
taking one close to her, he insisted on her partaking 
of some wine before she commenced her story. At 
last she began : 

“Tlived in Edinburgh, with my father, who was a 
man stricken in years, for he had married late in 
lifee My mother was dead. I came home from 
school a shy, wild girl, with a head full of romance, 
a heart ready to expend its wealth of affection upon 
the first aspirant. Walking down the High Street, 
I met a youth, beautiful as a love-dream, noble in 
bearing as a Greek warrior. He wore the tartan 
dress of his clan, for he was in the army, with the 
rank of colonel, yourg as he was. He was John, 
ninth Duke of Renfrew. Our eyes met, and weloved 
at first sight. 

“I went home to dream of the fairy prince who 
had bent on me so glad and respectful a smile. I 
wondered should I ever see him again. On Sunday 
morning he sat near our pew in plain clothes. On 
Sunday evening he was there again, and then I was 
alone. In the crowd passing out into the dark 
churchyard, be slipped a letter into my hand. Iread 
it, trembling with joy, in the solitude of my cham- 
ber. It was a declaration of love—an entreaty to 
mect him, and I consented to do so at the house of a 
humble friend, a good, but simple creature, who had 
been my nurse. 

“We met again and again. Except for the secrecy 
of these meetings, they were innocent as the gam- 
bols of little children, who chase butterflies and ga- 
ther cowslips in the springtime. John was no liber- 
tine—changeable, impulsive, selfish, but no libertine. 
The thought of wrong, I verily believe, never entered 
into either of our souls. We were married in Wyl- 
derstone Church, but very secretly, because John 
was not of age, and he had guardians and all kinads 
of important people to consult. I was only a poor 
surgeon’s daughter. 

‘“We were married, but the young clergyman who 
performed the ceremony was a college friend of tho 
duke’s. The certificate was not kept in the church, 
but my husband concealed it. I lived at home with 
my father a little while; then my husband could no 
longer do without me, and I made the first sacrifice 
for his sake: I consented to go away with him—I, his 
married wife, as though I were a shameful creature, 
a sinner of a stained name— For his sake,’ he urged, 
and because hig guardiaus would so torture him if 
they found it out. I dared not even write to tell my 
father the truth, because I knew he would not con- 
sent to let my name be covered with shame. Ah, 
good old man! I broke his heart. He died, and 
heaven punished me by taking my child from me, 
and suffering him to learn to hate me!” 

“No, no,” cried Philip, passionately, “ I forgive 
you all, only tell me the rest !” 

“ The rest is soon told. A year of love, a return 
to Scotland, still appareutly his mistress, only when 
I was in truth his wife, and then still living in 
apparent shame, I gave birth to my child—you—and 
it was christened John, and again the certificates of 
birth and baptism were concealed. ‘Then came cold- 
ness on my husband's part. Repentance—wild re- 
penance. Le longed to free himself from his fetters. 
He learned to hate me. I had not married because 
he who loved me was a duke, but because I loved 
him. The dukedom without the love was as dross 
in my eyes. 

“| went to my husband and told him all this, only 
I said, pointing to my cradled child, * He is heir when 
Idie. He must have his rights. But I will live out 











of sight. I will earn my bread. I will go down in 
silence to my grave.’ 

“My husband was cruel. Oh! how—how cruel ? 
He said my child must leave me. He said his mar- 
riage was a disgrace of which he should die if it 
were made public, and that the child must net uo 
acknowledged yet. Ho said that it should inherit 
his name and estates, but for the present it must be 
concealed. All this was very vague and indefinite. 
I could not understand how the child was to be 
hidden at first and acknowledged at last. I dis- 
trusted my husband. It has always been my custom 
to sacrifice myself for those I love, and I resolved 
that the pride of my husband should not suffer. I 
would suffer. Only my child, he must not be de- 
frauded of his birth-right. 

“I knew where the certificates were concealed. I 
procured tools; I rose in the night, and hid them 
again under a portion of the stonework of the red 
hearthstone, in the room where I slept. My husband 
did not search for them, for I led him to suppose 
that they had been burnt accidentally. But, as I 
told you, he insisted on removing my child from me. 

“*He must be brought up by persons of refine- 
ment and intelligence,’ said my heartless husband. 

“Of course, he implied that I was possessed of 
neither. Well, you, my Child, were torn from me. 
I wonder I did not run mad. I was allowed to know 
that you were being nursed at a village near Windsor. 
I refused all money from my husband; I supported 
myself by needlework. I went and lived near 
Windsor ; watched for you, met you in your nurse’s 
arms, took you from her, and wept o’er you. Tho 
duke heard of this, and you were taken suddenly 
away. Then they sent me word that you were dead— 
that you had died of fever in a village in the south 
of Devon. I journeyed down there, frantic in my 
despair. A little grassy mound was shown me; 
there a child had been buried, they told me—an ille- 
gitimate son of the Duke of Renfrew. The last clause 
was doubtless true, for the: duke had grown wicked 
and vicious ; but I believed, since he had written to 
tell me so, that it was you, his lawful son, who was 
buried in that village under a false name. 

“Oh, how I wept upon that grave! how I clung 
to the mound, and wailed and moaned, and felt that 
my brain was on fire, and my heart torn and bleed- 
ing! Alas! and at that very time I might have gono 
to Wylderstone, obtained the parchments, shown 
them to the world, and compelled the haughty duke 
to acknowledge me as his lawful wife—Duchess of 
Renfrew. ’ 

“I never entertained the thought for a single in- 
stant. My love had been the passion of my life. 
With a pride loftier than his own, I scorned to hold 
the duke to a bargain which he had repented of. I 
went into obscurity, toiled, hid myself. The years 
passed—— ” 

She bowed ber head. Ruthven folded her in his 
arms. 

“ Oh, mother, mother!” he said; “ and this is the 
heart of gold Which I despised. Ah, believe me,” 
and the young man’s cheek was wet with tears; 
“believe me, that Iam more rejoiced to have found 
a mother’s love than a dukedom. But go on with 
your story.” 

“T did not come forward to prevent his marriage 
with a gay and rich woman, to whom he devoted him- 
self, My child I believed was dead ; I cared nothing 
for the sympathy which, perchance, the world would 
have shown me. I perhaps did wrong in hiding 
myself. I—I did an injustice to the lady whom my 
husband married, but I thought to go down to my 
grave with my secret untold, I believed my son 
was dead. 

“One day, in the Strand, I met a youth, hand- 
some, noble in form, tall, athletic, and graceful, as 
John Buchanan of Renfrew had been three-and- 
twenty years before; that youth was yourself. I 
saw the likeness—the mole near the upper lip—a 
mole inherited from your father—and at once I 
understood that a cruel fraud had been practised on 
me, and that my son was alive. 

“T did not rush to you at once; I wished to make 
quite sure that I was right. I followed you to your 
lodgings, made inquiries, found that you lived under 
the name of Ruthven, the name of one branch of tho 
lordly Buchanans, Then I traced your antecedents, 
and, guided by the unerring instincts of a mother’s 
love, I discovered nearly every circumstance of your 
career, from the time you were removed, a child of 
eighteen months, from Windsor, until you left the 
care of Mr. Somers at Bellrose, and entered upon 
your career as a student of medicine. 

“ The name of your guardian is Pierpoint, a land- 
agent of the duke’s, Your father.would have wil- 
lingly assisted you to rise in your profession, but he 
meant to cheat you out of your title and birthright. 
1 engaged myself as nurse at the hospital where you 
attended. I knew you were my son, and I placed 
the directions in your hands where to find the certi- 
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ficates. Ab, how cold and angry you seemed towards 
” 
Because I believed that you had neglected and 
deserted me,” said Ruthven. 
She looked at him with eyes brimming with tears 
love. 
“| My son, my child, you were torn from me, and 
tho wound in my heart has never healed! Cruel, 
cruel husband! The babe, the rosy child, who was 
taken from me can never, never, be restored. I find 
my son, but he is grown to manly stature, and 
the tones of @ man in his voice, and the cherub babe 
is lost to me for ever. While you wept for your 
mother, how bitterly, how madly, was your mother 
weeping for you !” ; 
She paused, overcome by emotion, and again 
Ruthven held her to his heart, and whispered words 


‘ of cheering in her ear. 


“] will bring you a fair bride to love you,” he 
murmured, fondly, “and in time, who knows, a 
second cherub heir to the dukedom of Renfrew, to 
zeplace the little child whom you once lost.” 


CHAPTER XLIL 
many a splendid she 
Then turned, howitiered and = 
For all stood bare; and in the room 
Fitz James alone wore cap and a 
To him each lady’s look was lent, 
On him each "s eye was bent. Scott. 

RoKEWwoop and the countess were formally estab- 
lished at the mansion in Grosvenor Square. The 
deaths (supposed) of the earl’s twin daughters made 
great talk in the country—Lady Viola at her convent 
school, Lady Norah by the violent hands of the 
burglars who had robbed the old house of Glan 
Floddon of its ancient plate and jewels. 

Nobody, it seemed, blamed Rokewood. Nothing 
that could be termed suspicion attached itself to him, 
and yet he and Lady Monkhouse felt sensible of an 
atmosphere of coldness whenever they went into so- 
ciety ; they spoke themselves, with crocodile tears, of 
the “untimely deaths of the twin violets,” as they 
called them. ' 

Lady Monkhouse wore black satin, black crape, jet 
ornaments, in which blazed priceless diamonds, and 
she went to court and received a splendid company 
in the grand drawing-room. But all the while her 
heart was hot and eager. She longed fiercely for the 
presence of Hammond—longed with a wild longing, 
and feeling confident that her desperate scheme of 
vengeance had failed. She rejoiced thereat, and came 
to look on her deadly attempt with a species of horror 
which threatened to affect her brain. She drove 
about all day looking through her carriage window 
upon the crowds which surged on the pavement (for 
now was the height of the season), in hopes of seeing 
the tall form and dark handsome face of the man upon 
whom she had set her love. All was vain. She 
never caught a glimpse of Hammond. She knew, 
from casual mention of the baronet’s name and family 
in the country papers—which she had regularly sent 
to her from the neighbourhood of Grand Court—that 
Hammond was alive and well, and in London. There 
was the mystery—in London, and she never met him. 
She sent invitations to the highest in the land, and 
her splendid salons were crowded three times a week 
with nobles and ladies, members of Parliament, and 
men of eminence. 

There were other thorns in her downy pillow. 
There was found enormous difficulty in inducing the 
Messrs. Fairbold to give up any portion of the hun- 
dred thousand pounds belonging to the hapless 
daughters of the late earl. All kinds of excuses did 
the men of business make. Rokewood himself grew 
uneasy at their manner. 

One day he burst all of a sudden into the boudoir 
of his niece. The countess had just breakfasted. 
She was lounging upon a couch and looking eagerly 
through the county local paper, which spoke of a 
meet of the hounds, and of Sir Brook Danvers being 
present and his eldest son—no mention of Ham- 
mond. 

“What folly is this ?” said Rokewood, hoarsely. 
“Do you know, Margaret, I begin to be right down 
seriously uneasy ?” 

He flung himself into a chair and frowned. 

“Why?” she asked. 

_“Pairbold’s manner to-day was downright offen- 
sive: he point blank refused to hand over the cash, 
not even ten pounds of it. I believe almost he has 
some inkling of the whereabouts of Norah. I fear 
that girl is not dead!” 

Lady Monkhouse grew livid; she threw down the 
Paper, and rose to her feet. 

“ Hammond, then,” she gasped, “is with her.” 

“Hang Hammond !” cried Rokewood. “Only think 
of the danger we standin. I can hear nothing of 
Chippenham ; he has not come back to ask for more 
money. I have paid away fifteen thousand pounds 
between Camp, the parson, and the rascally lawyers. 
They demand more; I have not half the command of 


money which I desire. Can you not marry some 
prince or rich noble? You have an enormous income, 
but you forget me.” 

“Take what you will,” she answered, testily; 
“only let us get down to Grand Court. I wish to be 
in the neighbourhood of Hammond’s father; I may 
have a chance of seeing him.” 

Rokewood sneered and scowled at the same time. 

“Well,” he said, “ I will go to Grand Court. I feel 
as though there was a mist, a cloud, and a reproach 
between me and the world.” He sighed. “ Those 
wretched girls, I cannot get them out of my head. 
That affair at Glan Floddon,” and he shuddered, “is 
such a mystery to the world. Nobody has been taken 
upon suspicion, and they say the — grows mad,and 
talks and raves. I tell you, we will go down to Grand 
Court, Margaret, feast the school-children, and give 
a great ball and supper to thetenantry. That will 
make us popular. We will invite these Fairbolds ; we 
will invite Ministers of State, and half-a-dozen noble- 
men to meet them ; we will flatter the lawyers; we 
will charm the tenants; we will humbug the poor. 
We will be popular, Countess Margaret, hospitable, 
and charitable. Nay,” added the hypocrite, “ we will 
be religious, and ask Parson Somers to deliver a lec- 
ture in the great hall.” 

“ And we will ask Sir Brook Danvers,” cried the 
woman, her large eyes glittering with excitement, 
“and perhaps Hammond——” 

“ Hang Hammond!” said the secretary, brutally. 

“Tt may be ‘ Hang Rokewood,’ someday,” cried the 
countess, laughing hysterically, and fastening ber 
wild, bright eyes upon him with a peculiar stare. 

“ Hold your peace!” he muttered, with an oath, and 
he covered his eyes with his hand and sighed. 

The vultures of remorse were already preying upon 
the black, bad heart of the secretary. It was not so 
with the countess: that woman, merciless as a ti- 
gress, knew ‘neither compunction nor fear. A new 
passion had, for the time, usurped her soul; she cared 
comparatively little for wealth, title, admiration, po- 
sition, rank, or ambition. Just at this moment her 
whole mind was set upon winning Hammond Dan- 
vers as her husband; probably, had she gained her 
object, she would have tired of her young husband 
in six months, for the woman was as capricious as 
she was cruel, but she had set her heart upon win- 
ning him, and she was determined to gain her end. 

“ We will go down to Grand Court,” she said, “if 
only for amonth. Since you fancy that the world 
looks coldly or with amaze upon us, there can be no 
better way of winning golden opinions than that of 
enacting the part of Lady Bountiful and the benevolent 
secretary down among our own tenantry. Let us go.” 

And forthwith preparations were commenced for 
proceeding to Grand Court in the style and pomp 
which befitted the rich and stately widow of an earl. 
Invitations to the tenantry and to the county gentry 
for the grand ball and supper were issued for the 
fourteenth of January. An ox was to be roasted 
whole, festooned afterwards with garlands of exotics, 
and served in the great dining hall ; a band of accom- 
plished musicians and singers from the Opera were 
engaged to add the brilliancy of melody to the enter- 
tainment. 

The countess lingered in town till the last day, 
hoping, longing, desiring to catch one glimpse of 
Hammond, but all her hopes were fruitless. On 
the fourteenth of January, then, she and Rokewood 
left London by an early train. They would arrive at 
Grand Court about two o’clock; they were to partake 
of a very early dinner, and then to prepare to receive 
the large mixed company which they had invited. 
The Messrs. Fairbold had promised to be present, 
there were also, among the list of guests, three mem- 
bers of Parliament, their wives and daughters, five 
officers of the Guards, of whom three were noblemen, 
and other personages of the aristocracy—all of these 
were to arrive in time for the ball; and to remain 
several weeks at Grand Court for the hunting season. 
Never, even during the lifetime of the late countess, 
had there been a more splendid assembly received at 
the noble and lordly mansion. 

It was a bright, cold, frosty day of January when 
the magnificent carriage entered the stone gateway 
of the grand entrance. In that magnificent carriage 
lounged the countess and brooded Rokewgod. 
January the fourteenth! It was to be a winter fes- 
tival, worthy of the Czar of all the Russias. Coloured 
lamps were to hang upon every leafless branch in 
the avenue; the arms of the noble family of Beau- 
mont were’to glitter in a glorious monogram of gas- 
light through coloured crystal burners over the en- 
trance porch. Tart, air, and water had been ran- 
sacked to provide a supper fit for the fabled gods of 
Olympus. 

“Tt is a'splendid place,” broke forth the countess, 
when the facade and noble portico of Grand Court 
came into sight. “Ob, how many, lordly, noble, gay, 
rich, and handsome, would gladly share my home 





with me! But he——” 





And she paused and sighed. 

“TI trust we shall be able to induce Fairbolds to 
disgorge,” muttered Rokewood. “ Things are awk- 
ward. We must flatter them, Margaret. They de- 
mand proof of Norah’s death. Her body has never 
been found. What black mystery hangs over this 
place?” he added, suddenly, looking up at the house, 
“T—I feel as if I were about to enter a prison.” 

Lady Monkhouse broke into a mocking laugh. 

“Tdiot and coward!” she said. “Oh, whatacom- 
fort to have no conscience!” 

The little son of the countess was following in 
another carriage with his nurse. He joined his mo- 
ther and great uncle at their early dinner, and then 
was sent to sleep till nine o'clock, at which time the 
ball opened. 

The magnificence of the great hall where this ball 
was to take place defies and mocks our powers of 
description. The vast floor was covered with a 
— velvet carpet of bright blue ground, with 

uquets of flowers; the white marble pillars were 
festooned about with flowers ; the chairs and couches 
arranged against the walls were of rich blue satin, 
and with rich gilded frames. There were banners 
and tapestry of coloured silks, embroidered with 
gold, against the walls; here and there thé spaces 
wore left bare, and painted in medallions ; there were 
fountains of pink marble, throwing up scented 
waters, and two of them were of sweet and spark- 
ling wines. A band was placed under a raised al- 
cove of blue satin and gold bullion fringe, Silver- 
voiced clocks, in gold and jewelled cases, struck the 
hour of nine. 

The guests were trooping down the marble stairs 
from their chambers. The splendid countess, who 
kept up the mockery of mourning for the twins, 
floated into the room on the arm of Rokewood. She 
wore mauve satin, with rosettes of black crape; she 
literally blazed with diamonds. The music struck 
up. Already the room was crowded. The first set 
of dancers stood prepared. All at once a hush fell 
upon the agserhbly ; the music ceased as by a pre- 
concerted signal. The splendid countess, who had 
a noble young guardsman for partner, called out, im- 
periously : 

“ Proceed—proceed !” 

And at last she stamped her foot in impatience. 

There was a great curtain of blue velvet, which 
divided one portion of the dancing hall from the 
other; a brilliant row of lights was close to it. 
Suddenly, by an unseen hand, this curtain was drawn 
aside, and into the midst of the dancers, into the 
midst of the gayest of the guests, the beautiful 
ladies in their robes of satin, many-coloured as a 
parterre of flowers in July, among the stately 
guardsmen and the grizzled men of politios—among 
them all, walking with a slow and measured tread, 
his noble head held aloft, his short fair hair scarcely 
threaded with silver, arranged like a diadem of 
natural grace and beauty on his brow, there came 
to the centre of the hall, James, Earl of Monkhouse, 
holding in each hand one of his lovely twin daughters. 

Such a solemn hush fell upon that gay assembly 
as falls when a great soldier addresses his faithful 
troops—when a holy priest of God speaks comfort- 
ing words to his expectant flock—when a beloved 
monarch rises to admonish and congratulate his or 
her loyal people. 

James, Earl of Monkhouse, bowed to all present. 

“ Welcome, my friends, to Grand Court,” he ex- 
claimed, in clear tones. ‘Welcome to the home of 
the Beaumonts.” 

Then suddenly, like the voices of many waters, 
arose a cheer from thet large assemblage—a cheer 
loud enough, and long enough, it seemed, to shake 
the noble roof and the marble pillars. 

Rokewood, white as ashes, stood with clinched 
teeth, trembling like an aspen. Voice and power failed 
the miscreaut; wild astonishment and deadly fear 
held him captive ; it seemed as though his senses had 
deserted him. Power to flee he had none. His eyeballs 
glared upon the face of the man whom he believed 
he had murdered in the little Norman Inn long 
months ago. He was aware that the earl was speak- 
ing, he heard his voice raised in measured accents ; 
every now and then he paused, and the crowd ap- 
plauded; anon it groaned, those deep and angry 
groans which a human assemblage gives vent to 
when it hears a tale of blood and wrong and cruelty. 

The reader, who has accompanied the miscreant 
secretary in his career, dating from that night at the 
‘ Thornless Rose,” does not desire a recapitulation of 
the wrongs which Rokewood had practised upon the 
hapless and beautiful twins. Witnesses to the whole 
were not wanting. Every scamp and miscreant who 
had assisted Rokewood and the false countess in their 
villanous schemes was at that very instant either 
in custody at Grand Court, or had come, voluntarily 
bribed by the superior largesse of the earl, to bear 
witness against the monsters in human form who 
had hitherto triumphed so wonderfully. The ras- 
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cally firm of lawyers, who had forged the false will ; 
Camp, the infamous parson, who had forged the false 
certificate of marriage ; Macray, the miserable squire, 
who had lent himself toa deed of bloodshed and 
had never known a moment’s peace since the fatal 
night ; lastly, Chippenham the murderer, secured 
on the night when he had attempted to steal Ruth- 
ven’s parchments—all of these were present at 
Grand Court—all of these were willing to bear 
resistless evidence to the crimes of Rokewood and 
his niece. 

The plans of the Earl of Monkhouse had been well 
and deeply laid. ‘Under his title of Ludovico Merhel, 
he had collected evidence, he had suborned witnesses, 
he had journeyed secretly down to Grand Court, 
taking with him his two daughters, Hammond, the 
husband of Norah, Philip Rathven, and Madame 
Josephine. He had made himself known to his chil- 
dren, and related to them his miraculous escape from 
the murderous hands of Rokewood. Having heard 
of the magnificent entertainments that were to be 
given by Rokewood and his niece, he resolved to 
catch the miscreants in their own net. He, with his 
children, friends, and witnesses had remained in a 
secluded wing of the mansion since the arrival of 
Rokewood. Several policemen in plain clothes were 
also present. 

It is needless to say that the Messrs. FPairbold 
were in the secret. Yet many of the guests from 
London who had accepted the invitation of. the false 
countess, honestly believing her and Rokewood to 
be deserving persons, now gazed upon the guilty 
pair with loathing and horror. 

“ My friends,” said James, Earl of Monkhouse, “ the 
story of my escape from death isa wonderful one. 
I was struck on the head by the villain who stands 
cowering yonder, and was left senseless, with my 
skull slightly fractured. When I came to myself, I 
was in an open coflin, placed near to an altar, on 
which burnt two lights. The people at the inn had 
been glad to get my remains out of the house, and 
hastily I had been laid out for dead and carried 
down to the church. I remembered distinctly, as I 
remember now, that it was Rokewood who had 
struck the blow, for I had not been to sleep, as he 
supposed. I attempted to call out, but found my- 
self too weak. I lay watching the light of the can- 
dies grow dimmer and dimmer. At last their light 
waned out, and was replaced by the gray dawn, 
which came slowly through the painted windows. 
All at once I heard footsteps, soft and slow. Another 
moment, and I became sensible that a beautiful 
young woman was kneeling close to me, engaged in 
prayer. My voice came back to me. 

“* Mademoiselle,’ I cried, ‘in the name of pity 
give me some water !’ 

“She started to her feet and would have screamed, 
but I entreated her silence. A scheme of vengeance 
against the villain who stands there had taken un- 
holy possession of my soul. I wished to let him 
triumph in his wickedness, that his fall might be all 
the more fearful. Yet I never for an instant ima- 
gined that he would dare to raise his hand against 
my hapless children. I told Josephine, who was the 
daughter of the Protestant pastor, to put a weight in 
the coffin, and suffer it to be buried in my name, and 
to give me an asylum in the house of her father. 
Leaning on her arm, I walked through the gray light 
of the morning to the Parsonage House. The good 
old clergyman listened to my story, and promised to 
keep my secret. 1 went to bed, for I was deadly ill. 
A raging fever took possession of me, and I lay for 
weeks and weeks in a state of unconsciousness. 
Josephine nursed me back from death unto life. I 
loved her passionately, and hence made her the se- 
cond Countess of Monkhouse. The weighted coffin 
was buried in my name, and while I lay ill with 
fever, my children were hourly in danger of their 
lives from the rascally secretary. 

“My friends in Normandy knew nothing of my 
having children, they only knew that I had asked 
them to keep my secret, and they kept it. On my 
complete recovery I journeyed with my wife to Paris, 
where I had placed a considerable sum of money in 
the hands of a private banker. I made inquiries for 
my children, and found they had been tortured and 
imprisoned, and I believe both my children would 
have been lost to me had it not been for the noble 
efforts of two young men. One, the younger son of 
Sir Brook Danvers, is the husband of my daughter 
Norah ; to her fortune of fifty thousand pounds I add 
another hundred thousand and an estate in Devon- 
shire. The other is a young nobleman, to whom I 
shall give nothing but my daughter Viola’s fortune of 
fifty thousand peunds, which, indeed, will be settled 
on herself, for John Buchanan, Duke of Renfrew, is 
the richest nobleman in Great Britain.” 

A murmur of surprise ran round the assembly. 
But a few days afterwards it was noised abroad that 
on the opening of the late duke’s will a full confes- 
sion was found which established the claims of the 





young man who had been. known as Philip Ruthven, 
and he and. his mother stepped into their honours 
without the annoyance of a law-suit. The supposed 
duchess retired into privacy with her daughters, but 
she was possessed of an ample fortune, and the world 
accorded her its respectful pity. 

Josephine, Ruthven, and Hammond came forward 
amidst the plaudits of the assembly. ‘The young 
duke and Viola stood alittle aside. But the earl and 
his new countess, Hammond and his. bride Norah, 
stood boldly forward. The sight was too much for 
the vile Margaret Elton, with the hisses of two hun- 
dred voices in her ears, two hundred,fingers pointed 
at her in scorn ; her brain gave way, and the demon 
of madness took possession of her both in body and 
soul. She foamed at the mouth, and attempted to 
destroy herself. She became one of the worstlunatics, 
she tore off her clothes, bit. her own flesh, and died 
within a yeat, chained to.a wall, uttering curses and 
attempting the lives of all who approached her. 

Rokewood, Chippenham, and his accomplice were 
tried for the murders at Glan Floddon. Chippenham 
and his accomplice were hung. Squire Macray was 
pardoned on the plea of partial insanity. Rokewood 
was condemned to work in chains as a convict for life 
at the penal prison at Portland. He would willingly 
die, but’ his ‘strong constitution. defies the power of 
suffering. 

Happiness, peace, love, and joy are the lot of the 
twins and their noble relatives: ‘The little son of 
the wicked Margaret Elton was educated and pro- 
tected. by the kind Earl Monkhouse. 

Granger had the impertinence to solicit the position 
of lady’s. maid to the new Duchess of Renfrew, but 
was repulsed with the disdain she merited. 

‘The cattle drover and the landlord of the “ Thorn- 
less Rose” were, of course, set at liberty. 

And now we bid adieu to the personages of our 
story. The wicked have met with fearful punish- 
ment; the good have received their reward. The 
rosy hues of love enliven, and the glad voices of joy 
and youth re-echo from corridor to hall, and from 
garden to balcony, within the lordly precincts of 
“ Grand Court.” 

THE END. 





Reverse or Fortunz.—The wife of a solicitor, a 
pattner in a firm in Half-Moon Street, Piccadilly, 
named Annie H. Robinson, has been found’ by a co- 
roner’s jury to have died from natural causes, ac- 
celerated by want. She was always mourning over 
the differences with her husband, from whom she 
was parted, and complaining of not seeing her child. 
The day she died she had nothing to eat, and only 
8}d. was found onher. Herallowance from her hus- 
band was only 5s. a week, and of this she often com- 
plained. She formerly lived in the neighbourhood 
of Grosvenor Square. 

Tue NationaL Dest oF Prussta.—According 
to the budget, the national debt of Prussia at the end 
of the year will amount to 442,639,372 thalers, 
184,471,491, of which are railway debts. The in- 
terest and sinking fund for the payment of the 
principal will in 1870 require 26,648,600 thalers, 
10,223,511 of which belong to the railways, and will 
be covered by their profits. The expenses of.the 
national debt had risen 943,970 thalers since 1869. 
Of the above sum 377,925,827 belong to the old pro- 
vinces—viz., 211,225,925 State debt-bearing interest, 
133,061,000 railway debt, 2,554,902 provincial debts, 
12,835,000 thalers interest-bearing notes, and 
18,250,000 thalers bank notes bearing no interest. 
The debts of the provinces united to the kingdom in 
1866 are as follows:—Hanover, 21,097,291 thalers, 
16,261,120 of which are railway debts; Hesse, 
15,249,950, of which 15,107,600 for railways ; Nassau, 
20,158,755, of which 16,472,514 for railways; Hesse- 
Homburg, 99,429; Frankfort, 7,754,171, of which 
3,569,257 for railways; and Schleswig Holstein, 
454,084 thalers. 

Porson IN THE Tomato.—Time makes sad havoc 
with our most cherished illusions. What institution 
have we in this country more highly and universally 
respected than the tomato? His old name of love- 
apple shows what a hold he has upon the popular 
heart. Who can believe this meek, innocent-look- 
ing, health-giving fruit is the nurse of a reptile more 
venomous than even the rattlesnake? Yet such is 
the report. Dr. Fuller, of Syracuse, the Carthage 
Republican informs us, “has in his office a tomato 
worm, measuring five inches in length, and weighing 
an ounce. It was taken from a tomato vine in his 
garden, and is now securely inclosed in a glass bot- 
tle. It eats and digests twenty times its own weight 
of tomatoes and tomato leaves. It eats constantly, 
except resting occasionally from one to two minutes. 
This worm was first discovered this season, and is as 
poisonous as a rattlesnake. It poisons by throwing 


spittle, which it can throw from one to two feet. 
This spittle striking the skin, the parts commence at 
once to swell, and in a few hours death ends the 








agqnies of the patient. Three cases of death in con- 
sequence of this poison have recently been reported, 
The medical. profession is much excited over this new 
enemy to human existence. It is. advisable for per- 
sons picking tomatoes to wear gloves. The question 
arises whether or not a tomato partly devoured by 
one of these vermin, and then afterwards eaten by a 
person, may not have sufficient virus left upon it to 
poison thegone who eats it.” If this story cannot be 
contradicted emphatically and at once, the amount of 
land devoted to the culture of tomatoes in this part 
of the world will be suddenly and rapidly reduced. 
We do not care to give hospitality to visitors wlio 
eat twenty times their own weight, and. whose saliya 
is deadly venom. 
Sen 


FACETIA. 


Ex Catugepra.—Whiy isia St. Paul’s scholar who 
has adopted the Navy as: a: profession like a water- 





_proof covering ?—Because he’s ai tar Pauline.—/un. 


A Querstiron.—The Nord of: Brussels: reports a. 
suicide at Vienna, and someone “ blew out 
his brains last night. with a pistol.” We should like 
to have medical testimony on the point, as we have 
the strongest doubt whether a@ man who discharges 
A pistol at his own head has any brains to blow.out.— 

un. 

A COOL REPLY. 

Mistress: “I hear you're going to: be married” 
Bliza ?” 

Eliza: “ Yes,:'m.” 

Mistress: “ And what iscdhe ?” 

Eliza (apologetically): “Well, ‘i, he’s only « 
joiner ; you see, we can’t all’ have géntlemen.”— 
Fun Almanack; 1870. 

AMUSEMENT FOR LEISURE HOURS. 

More pastime for our travelling princes! 
read that : 

“Not long ago an interesting trial of sewing ma- 
chines took Piece at London, Canada, in the presence 
of His Royal Highness Prince Arthur. The contest 
lasted eight hours, and the * * machine, the pro- 
prietor of which is * *, of * *, proved victorious.’ 

The wording of this statement leads. us to fear that 
His Royal Highness passed eight hours in the society 
of sewing machines. Let us hope we are mistaken, 
for this would be more dreadful than receiving and 
replying to addresses from Corporate Bodies.— Punch. 

O, Port, O!—A letter has appeared in the Times 
objecting to Mr. Layard’s appointment as Envoy at 
Madrid, and asking why certain members of the 
Diplomatic Service whom the writer specifies have 
been passed over. Of one of these he says: “Does. 
he know the Peninsula? Ishe not sufficiently known 
as an ornament to the publio service? and is not his 
report on Port Wine recognised as the standard 
work on an article of consumption still in sufficiently 
good favour in Great Britain?” A sound knowledge 
of port wine should of itself be a sufficient reason 
for the highest diplomatic promotion ; but perhaps 
Portugal rather than Spain would be the more suit- 
able for this gentleman’s talent and experience.— 


We 


‘THERE was an advertisement in the Times the other 
day with r t to a certain school, called Trent 
College, which stated that there were“ no extra 
charges,” and that “no Bills would be sent home.” 
We can understand the reasonableness of the first 
announcement well enough ; but what does the second 
mean? Why should the youthful Williams be per- 
petually detained at Trent College any more than 
the Jacks and the Dicks? And what will they do 
with them? Is the object to turn them into judici- 
ous Bill-Hookers, or into Divine Williamses ?— Will- 
o’-the- Wisp. 

FriGHTFrvL DiscLosures.—Mr. Sheriff Hutton, in 
a speech delivered at Skinners’ Hall, ventilated the 
curious theory that a little leisure was a dangerous 
thing for the mercantile classes, and that half-holi- 
days and embezzlement go handin hand. Employers 
must look to this. Give a man half a day’s holiday 
on Saturday, he becomes a thief; give him a days 
holiday, and he commits forgery ; two days’, bigamy ; 
a week, he murders his grandmother ; a fortnight— 
the mind recoils from the result in terror. But what 
of those wretched creatures in Government offices, 
who. get two months’ holiday in the year? They 
must be steeped iu crime to the very lips.—Judy. 

Love wn Lingen.—Zchoes, in allusion to the recent 
action of breach of promise of marriage, Fleming v. 
Thomson, and the excuse made by the faithless one 
that his fiancée had not made any antimacassars io 
anticipation of the wedding, says: “ This case recalls 
to our memory a somewhat similar evidence of « 
practical mind, lately displayed by a French baron. 
This gentleman, who was engaged to be married to 
a young and charming countess, who stood high in 
the estimation of the Emperor, requested, as a great 
favour, that the title of count might be conferred 
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upon him, ‘I see,” said the sovereign, “ your future 
wife does not wish to have for husband a man inferior 
in rank to his predecessor.” “No, sire,” was the 
reply, “ it is not that. The fact is that all her plate 
aud linen are marked with the late count’s coronet ; 
and, as our initials are the same, if I were a count, 
there would benoneed for anything to be re-marked.” 

“Loox-ourT.”—A short time since a man engaged at 
work on the side of a large vessel building up the 
river, fell off his stagé. In his descent he knocked 
a workman below off his stagealso. Both men. were 
stunned by the fall, but the lowermost one was longest 
in coming round, and his neighbours thought him 
killed outright. The doctor’was sent for, and inthe 
meantime everything that kind hearts conld suggest, 
and rough hands execute, was done for the benefit.of 
the sufferer. Ina short time the man opened his 
eyes, his first words being: “Ugh! he micht ha’e. 
cried, ‘Look-out’ afore’ he cam’ doon.” 


bE 


STATISTICS. 


PoorR-RATES AND PAUPERISM.—Further returns 
have been issued by the Poor-Law Board, giving the 
amounts expended in in-maintenance and out-door 
relief. ‘The retarns have been received from 655 
unionsand single parishes under boards of guardians; 
but two of that number—namely, Shrewsbury, 
Montgomery and Pool—give the cost’ of in-main- 
tenance only. The amount expended in 655 unions 
and parishes during the half-year was, for in-main- 
tenaygce, 777,152/.; out-door relief, 1,807,895/. ; total, 
2,585,0472. The population of the places referred to 
was 19,886,104, according to the census of 1861 ; the 
entire population. of England and Wales being 
20,066,224. The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the expenditure for the half-years ended at 
Lady-day, 1868 and 1869, in 655 unions and single 
parishes :—Half-year ended at Lady-day, 1868: cost 
of in-maintenance, 788,3511.; out-door relief, 
1,838,1152. ; total, 2,616,466/. Half-year ended at 
Lady-day, 1869; cost of in-maintenance, 777,1527 ; 
out-door relief, 1,807,895/. ; total, 2,585,047. 

Zinc.—The. returns obtained from the zinc mines 
of the United Kingdom show a production in the 
year 1868 of 12,782 tons of zine ores, principally sul- 
phide of zine (black jack), the value being estimated 
at about 39,1927. The number of mines was 35: 18 
in England, 15 in Wales, one in Ireland, one in the 


Isle of Man. In England and Wales the chief pro- 
duction was from three counties: 3,350 tons p nat 
Denbighshire, 2,858 tons from Flintshire, 2,061 tons 


from Cornwall. 3,278 tons were produced in the 
Isle of Man. The production of metallic zinc was 
about 3,713 tons, of the value of 75,4367. All these 
figures are lower than those for the preceding year, 
1867. Prices were lower in 1868 than in 1867 in the 
London market, the mean price of spelter falling 
from 211. 6s. in 1867 to 201.6s. 4d. in 1868, and the 
mean price of zinc (in sheets) from 271. 7s. 6d. to 251. 
13d. 4s. per ton. 








A SEVERE shock of earthquake has been felt along 
the upper part of the banks of the Rhine. 

THE statistics of the Mexican population, just pub- 
lished, give the total number of inhabitants as 
3,567,389. 

Last week a shock of earthquake, which lasted a 
few seconds, took place at Sebastopol. Furniture in 
the houses was shaken, and even upset. 

It is now the custom in France, among the country 
gentlemen, in sending invitations to their friends to 
visit them at their chateaux, to state not only the 
day when the visitors are to come, but the length of 
time they are expected to stay. 

TuE most remarkable fact in connection with the 
mortality of Bombay is that more than one-half of 
the total casualties are caused by zymotic diseases 
of the miasmatic order—that is to say, are consequent 
on defective drainage, impure water, absence of ven- 
tilation, and the unclean habits of the community. 

Tue ballet master at one of the Lyons theatres, 
after a most successful performance, called the 
danseuses together, and addressed them in the follow- 
ing encouraging terms :—* Young ladies, lam very 
well satisfied with your exertions. If you will place 
your names in a hat, the first one that is drawn I 
will embrace!” 

A BRILLIANT MeError.—Correspondents from 
Many places concur in saying a magnificent meteor 
was seen in the south-west heavens on the evening 
of November the 6th, a few minutes before seven 
o'clock. It was of a blue colour, and seemed to be 
of the size of a man’s head. Unlike many previous 
meteors, it did not traverse the heavens, but ap- 
peared to d d i diately, leaving behind it a 
long tail of pale blue light, serpent-like in shape. 
Such was its illuminating power, that for a moment 
ortwo the minutest objects were distinctly visible 








around. Mr, Denning, hon. sec. of the Observing As- 
tronomical Society at Bristol, remarks that the 
meteor left a train of light.about seven degrees in 
length. This train, which remained visible to the 
unassisted eye fully fifteen minutes after the meteor 
had disappeared, gradually became shorter and 
broader, and drifted towards Eta Serpentis. At about 
6.52 it presented the appearance of an ill-defined 
cometary patch, and was apparently attached to the 
above-named star. At this time it appeared very 
similar to a large comet, the star being the nucleus, 
while the nebulous matter, which was directed to the 
north, constituted the tail. At 7.0 it became invisi- 
ble, having drifted into that portion of the Milky 
Way near the head of Taurus Poniatowski. 


THE WAKING INFANT. 
I GAzED upon its laughing eyes, 
That mocked the sapphire’s blue, 
Its cheek, rich red as ruby-dyes, 
Its lips of coral hue, 
And saw its brow more fair than snow, 
Ere it hath caught a taint below. 


I viewed it on the couch of rest, 
With locks of curly grace ; 
Heaved soft as fountain wave its breast, 
And from its seraph face 
Glanced the sweet brightness of a dream, 
Like sunshine from a summer stream. 


It woke, and stretched its rosy arms, 
As asking a caress 

From her who watched its slumbering charms. 
Oh, task of blessedness ! 

E’en like an angel or a dove, 

To bend o’er all we prize and love. 


The mother raised it on her knee, 
Ang danced her cherub boy ; 
How then burst forth its artless glee, 
All trembling as with joy, 
Lips open, dimples on each cheek, 
And eyes that sparkling seemed to speak! 


Sweet thing of innocence, I sighed, 
How lovely now art thou ! 

Pure as a pearl in ocean’s tide, 
Or dew on morning’s brow; 

Oh, happy age! Oh, golden prime! 


Unfelt a care, unknown a crime. N. M. 


GEMS. 


He that has done nothing has known nothing. 
Vain is it to sit scheming and plausibly discoursing. 
Up and be doing! If thy knowledge bo real, put it 
forth from thee. Grapple with real nature; try thy 
theories there, and see how they hold out. 

Iris a high, solemn, almost awful, thought for 
every individual man, that his earthly influence, 
which has had a commoncement, will never, through 
all ages, were he the very meanest of us, have an 
end. 

ALL that mankind has done, thought, gained, or 
been, is lying, as in magic preservation, in the pages 
of books. They are the chosen possessions of men. 

THE great cry with everybody is, “Get on! get 
on!” How astonished people will be when they 
arrive in heaven to find the angels, who are so much 
wiser, laying no schemes to be made archangels. 





DEATH OF THE BrotHER of Grace DaRLiInG.— 
The Newcastle papers record the death of the bro- 
ther of the heroine, Grace Darling. On the retire- 
ment of Grace Darling’s father, a few years ago, as 
lighthouse-keeper on the Longstone Island, his son, 
Mr. William Darling, was appointed to succeed him, 
and continued to reside on,the island up to the time 
of his death, which took place recently. 

Tue venerable Lord Onslow has been for some 
years the “father of the House of Lords.” Though 
he entered his 93rd year recently, he has taken his 
seat and oaths in the present Parliament. He was 
born six months before the late Bishop of Exeter, 
and a year and half before the late Earl of Radnor, 
who died in the present year. He has held a seat in 
the Upper House for a little over forty years. 

An English shop has been opened in the Corso at 
Rome, and the proprietor, an Italian, wished to put 
over his door the royal arms of England, but this 
design has been forbidden by the director-general of 
the Roman police, on the ground that, in the event 
of disturbances, the revolutionists might take refuge 
in the shop, and thus lead to complications with the 
English Government! 

AUSTRALASIAN PRoGREsS.—Negotiations have 
been opened between the Government of New South 
Wales and the Government of Queensland for the 
establishment of a fortnightly mail vid Torres Straits 


and Batavia. It is proposed that New South Wales 
Queensland, and New Zealand shall bear the expense, 
of the line in the proportions of three-sixths, two- 
sixths, and one-sixth respectively. ‘The Queensland 
Government is also to complete a land line of tele- 
graph to the Gulf of Carpentaria to meet a proposed 
submarine cable vid Java. The machinery for a Vic 
torian mint, which has been purchased at a “cost of 
15,0001., has arrived out. Attention is again being 
directed to providing increased accommodation for 
shipping at Port Adelaide, South Australia. The inner 
bar, which runs for a distance of two miles along the 
stream, interposes serious obstacles to shipping at 
the port. A steam dredge has been at work four 
years removing the bar, which consists of limestone 
crust, but at the present rate of progress it will take 
at least six years longer to clear a channel 200ft. 
wide along the whole length of the kar. 


HOUSEHOLD 


OYsTER-PATTIES IN BATTER.— Make a batter with 
the yolk of one egg (or more, according to the quan- 
tity of oysters you intend to prepare), a little nut- 
meg, some beaten mace, a little flour, and a little 
salt; dip in the oysters, and fry them in lard to a 
nice light brown. If preferred, a little parsley may 
be shred very fine, and mixed with the batter. The 
batter may also be made thicker, and formed into the 
sbape of a patty, or put into a small tin mould, the 
oyster being dropped in and covered over, and the 
whole baked as a pudding would be. 

TIMBALE OF MacARONI.—Boil pipe macaroni in 
water until tender enough to cut into pieces about an 
inch long; line a mould with these bits, putting them 
so that the hollow part shall be at the top and sides 
of the mould; they must fit close together all round 
the mould. Make a mince of any kind of meat, with 
a couple of yolks of eggs, fill the mould with this, 
and boil for twenty minutes; serve with white sauce 
poured round. 

Mvcitace vor LaBeis.—Macerate five parts of 
good glue in eighteen to twenty parts of water for a 
day, and to the liquid add nine parts of rock candy 
and three parts of gum arabic. The mixture can be 
brushed upon paper while luke-warm ; it keeps well, 
does not stick together, and when moistened adheres 
firmly to bottles. For the labels of soda or selizer 
water bottles, it is well to prepare a paste of good 
rye flour and glue, to which linseed oil, varnish, and 
turpentine have been added in the proportion of half 
an ounce of each to the pound. Labels prepared in 
the latter way do not fall off in damp cellars. 


TREASURES. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE arop curtain at a theatre is like charity: it 
hides a multitude of scenes. 

THe EARL of WESTMORELAND’s DEBtTs Sop BY 
Auction. — Recently, a judgment debt of 1,5002 
due jointly from the Earl of Westmoreland and Sir 
Reginald Graham, Bart., was sold by auction by 
Messrs. Robinson and Fisher, at 21 Bond Street, and 
the hammer fell to the last bidding of 1,250/. 

A CanpiIp Bankrurpt.—At a recent examination 
of a bankrupt, it was observed that he kept a great 
number of banking accounts. “ I see,” said the 
learned judge, “that you have had six or seven 
bankers ; what could you want so many for?” “To 
overdraw them, to be sure,” was the frank and candid 
reply. . 

Tue Emperor has had his photograph taken since 
his restoration to health. To each visitor at Com- 
piégne he presents it, beautifully framed in a Russian 
leather case. It is the best likeness yet taken of his 
Majesty, representing him in a frockcoat, buttoned, 
seated before a table, one hand on the knee. ‘The 
features have the same thoughtful expression, witha 
dash more of profundity, relieved with a shade of 
softness. 

Tue Viceroy, on hearing that the Sultan was likely 
to be present at the opening of the Suez Canal, called 
a meeting of his Ministers at Cairo, on the 19th ult. 
After a short discussion it was resolved that when 
the Grand Vizier formally announced that the Sul- 
tan would be present, the Viceroy should reply in a 
letter full of devotion and respect, and that the ne- 
cessary preparations should be made for giving the 
Sultan a magnificent reception. 

Cost oF Lrvrnc 1n OLp Times.—Allowing even 
for the difference in the value of money, the cheap- 
ness of living in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century seems often wonderful. ‘Thus, in 1307 the 
expenses of an Archbishop are set down at Is. daily. 
On the other hand, cloth and groceries were dearer 
than at present, In 1518 sugar and ginger were 2s. 
@ pound, cinnamon 5s. a pound, while a “hole shepe 
save the scholderys” at the same date could be had 





for 2s. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eten Marsu.—The tale is not published separately. 

A Youre Wire.—We are not acquainted with the song 
to which you allude. 

Grace Garricx.—Mr. Chesshyre’s work on Canada is a 
good book. It is published by Sampson Low and Co., 
price half-a-crown. 

E. W.—Your verses about a ‘‘ Broken Heart” are de- 
clined with thanks. They fail completely in all points 
easential to success. 

A Darx GeytLeman.—Our columns are not suitable 
for your announcement, since it is addressed to a class 
under whose notice it is scarcely likely to fall. 

E. Maenter (Paris).—The ladies would not feel flat- 
tered by the comprehensiveness of your communication. 
You should have selected one. 

Marrtin.—In 1815, marriages with a deceased’s wife's 
sister were lawful ; consequently, iu the case put by you, 
the children are all legitimate. 

S.iepes.—Let the matter rest where itis. You have 
refused him, and that is sufficient. Should you write 
again, he would think that you wish to retract. 

A Constant Reaper.—In the absence of any special 
custom, applicable to the occupation in which the 
parties are engaged (which occupation you do not state), 
three months’ notice would be necessary. 

NgLLY.— When the inscription on English coins com- 
mences with ‘ Dei Gratia,” it means, “‘ by the Grace of 
God ;” but when the words are simply, ‘‘ Regiua, Fid. 
Def.,” they mean, ‘‘ Queen, Defender of the Faith.” 

W. Roxsson.—Sulphate of indigo, dissolved in water» 
will make a blue ink, but the following is a cheap recipe : 
Two drachms of Prussian blue, four drachms of oxalic 
acid, and one pint of water. 

G. B.—Dulwich College was founded in 1611, by a co- 
median named Alleyne, and by his will preference is 
given to all persons of that name. The master must al- 
ways be an Alleyne or Allen. 

M. R. 3—Your communication never came to hand. 
But we have always given all our correspondents to un- 
derstand that we never undertake to return rejected 





R. T. J. B.—1. The second class assistants are those 
who have to pass a less formidable examination, and who 
receive less salary than the class above them. 2. Allis 
included. 3. From the commencement to the end with 
the specified inclusions. 4, Yes. 5. Good. 

F. A.—To kill knots before painting apply a paste of 
wet lime tothem. When thepaste dries apply a hot iron 
to the knot, which will melt out the pitch, and the lime 
will absorb it. The spots may be rubbed down smooth, 
and then paint applied. 

Dor has been jilted by her lover. We regret to per- 
ceive that male jilts are on the increase. Dot must punish 
the fellow by bringing an action for breach of promise 
ageinst him. His wealth in such a case is no shield—it 
rather invites the vengeance Of the law. 

P. 8.—Holders of defaced money must be the losers of 
the value of the coins. It is hard, but it is the law. We 
think, however, that they could recover the value of 
them, by action or otherwise, from the parties whom 
they could prove had defaced them. 

Jenkins James.—You can only arrive at the informa- 


tion you require by making practical experiments. 
Foreign corn varies much, so much that buyers will not 
always rely upon the sample, and often insist upon in- 


specting the bulk. The profits usually average about 
twenty per cent. 

G. B. C.—The first ship built at Woolwich was the 
Henri Grace de Dieu, named after Henry VIII. Subse- 
quently, in 1637, the Sovereign of the Seas, carrying 167 
guns, and the largest ship of war then known, was built 
at this yard, and in 1751 the Royal George, which foun- 
dered at her anchorage at Spithead. 

Joun FeLtows.—The tracing-paper used by engineers 
and architects is made in a variety of ways. The follow- 
ing is one generally adopted: Mix together, by a gentle 
heat, one ounce of Canada balsam and a quarter of a pint 
of spirits of turpentine, and with it wash one side of 
tissue-paper. It dries very quickly. 

A Constant Reaper asks for our opinion of her hand- 
writing at the close of a long epistle relating te another 
matter. It is very good. We may shortly say, with re- 
ference to that other matter, that in your case by con- 
forming to the wishes of your friends you will evidently 
be acting according to the dictates of your own heart. 
Whether, having got rid of the old love, you will find it 


time will answer. The moment that anyone thinks of 
transferring the affections, from that instant has de 
from the heart whatever love existed there. It is, there- 
fore, useless to indulge in self-deception. The case is 
plain, and one about which doctors cannot differ. 
J. pe C.—A foreigner who is under no allegiance to 
the crown can hold no freehold estate in lands in Eng- 
land. He may, however, b Pp dof al hold, 
but that possession is limited, for the residence or occu- 
tion of himself or servants, or for the purpose of any 
usiness, trade, or manufacture, and for a term not ex- 
ceeding twenty-one years. 
W. H. M.—Seidlitz powders are thus made: Take two 
drachms of potassio-tartrate of soda, and two scruples of 
sesqui-carbonate of soda; mix and dissolve in half a pint 
of water. Then dissolve thirty-five grains of tartaric 
acid in a sufficient quests of water; add this to the 
former solution, and then drink while in a state of effer- 
vescence. 
T.—Cloth may be made waterproof in a variety of ways. 
1. Brush it first-with a solution of isinglass, and when 
dry with a solution of nut-galls. 2. Rub it over.on the 
wrong side with Indta-rubber, dissolved by heat in spirits 
of wine. 3. Brush over the wrong side with a solution of 
isinglass, alum, and soap. . 4 Brush over the wrong side 
with soda-water, and afterwards with a solution of alum, 
“SWEET SIXTEEN.” 

Confiding, I attune the lyre, 

Whose strains are ever sweetly flowing, 
Invoking that — 

Whose light illumes with halo glowing, 
To fall on that. sweet grace of mien 
That adds its charm to Sweet Sixteen. 
Since first mente toyed with Fate, 

The Gods have taught the self-same moral, 
And bards, with wildest hopes elate, 

Have lost the maid to grasp the laurel. 
The conq’ring charm has but, I ween, 
Beamed forth from eyes of Sweet Sixteen ! 


* Those moments of a busy life 
That speeding time is but recalling, 
Whose mem'ry, undimmed by its strife, 
Is to the lot of mortal falling— 
That brightest charm of life's long scene, 
A pictured form of Sweet Sixteen ! 


The voice whose tones responsive wake 
Devotion true as sweetly thrilling ; 
Forging the fettered links that make 
A life-long captive, not unwilling. 
Who reigns as love and beauty’s queen, 
Assuming her sway at Sweet Sixteen ! 





G. B. C. 


Tue Prirer or Dunpes.—Berwick-upon-Tweed is in 
England. By a special clause in an act passed a few 
years ago, the absurdity of referring to Berwick as if it 
were neither in England nor Scotland was abolished. 
The town is now legally in England—for the jurisdiction 
of the English law and the law courts extend to iti The 
doubt was never more than a fiction of the gentlemen of 
the black robe. : 

Sara.—Yes, you may acquire German without the aid 
of a master, the correct pronunciation of course excepted. 
Ahn’s “ First German Course” is a very good work for 
a beginner. There is no modern language which possesses 
a finer literature than the German, witness the galaxy 
of Teutonic talent of modern times, wherein shine con- 
spicuous the names of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Heine, 
Lessing, Uhland, and others of lesser note. 

“‘Hyprarerrum.”—You can change your name by in- 
serting an advertisement of your intention todo soin 
the principal newspapers. That advertisement should 
be a copy of a declaration signed by you in the presence 
of a respectable witness. This method you would find 
practically as effectual as the more expensive process of 
applying to the Heralds’ College. The advertisements 
would cost you about three guineas. 

C. R. M.—No scienee is more fascinating than geology. 
Even the marvels of astronomy do not appeal more 
strongly to the imagination than the records of the rocks 
which form the framework of our earth. The gradualand 
varied changes upon the surface of our globe, from its 
first form of a shell of molten and fiery rock, until it 
reached its present perfection of varied land and water, 
hill and vale, are of surpassing interest. 

X. Y.—The use of ornamental pyrographic woodwork 
is being revived. In the ordinary samples, the designs 
are burnt into veneers of sycamore or maple, and are 
supplied wholesale to builders, cabinet-makers, and 
others, ready for laying in the ordinary manner; but, if 
preferred, the designs can be applied to the solid work, 
to insure greater durability. By the use of wood so or- 
namented all necessity for painting is, of course, avoided. 
It is inexpensive and worth looking to. 

J. R. B.—You ask us how you may best gain a young 
lady's affection. That all depends upon yourself, whether 
you are handsome or plain, agreeable or disagreeable, 
reserved or affable. The only positive hint we can give 
you is, that integrity, unblemis: ed morals, and a pleas- 
ing demeanour, are irresistible with disengaged young 
ladies. Love, like a candle, will not burn clearly ina vi- 
tiated atmesphere. ‘‘ The lights burn blue,” is not al- 
together a metaphor. 

Pater.—Do not exercise too great severity towards 
your children ; treat them with kindness, but with firm- 
ness, and above all, religiously observe all engagements 
made with them. I[f you promise them a pleasant — 
or any enjoyment, and fail to fulfil the same, the chil- 
dren will almost insensibly imbibe lax ideas of the nature 
of truth and the sacredness of an engagement. Enter 
into all their little joys and sorrows, and make yourself 
familiar with their modes of thought, and you will not 
fail to win their love and respect. 

Woman.—What is called a square head is one that is 
full at the temples, with an ample brow, from which the 
head runs in straight lines to the anterior regious, Such 
a head always denotes mental power—indeed, it is tle 
highest phrenological type. The round head is the weak- 
est, because the preponderance of brain is at the base 





all smooth sailing with the new, is a question which 


2 Certainly a girl of twenty might be taken for a woman 








of . Staidness of manner, and some large share of 
 m experience, will rub the spring fr: from 
6 most youthful countenauce. 


Joun B.—The adoption of the rose as a national em- 
blem owes its origin to the wars between the rival houses 
, in that celebrated 


of York and Lancaster. espeare, 
scene in Temple Gardens, Henry VI., Part I., gives a 
very ¢ The adopti e thistle in Scot- 





t of th 
land is of a more ancient date. The story of the Dane 
being wounded in his foot by .op, and crying out, is well 
known. The Order of the Thistle is not thought to be 
older than 1540. As tothe shamrock, or three-leaved 
Peery Ng can only fall back on the jleasant tradition 
St. Patrick had much to do with its adoption. 

IsazEL.—All nonsense. A fair-complexioned couple 
may be as ha; in the wedded state as a couple whose 
complexions i opinion on the sub- 
ject of colour is a mania, In Spain the women 
men, redder their hair the better—in 
men have the call, as théy say on the Stock ge. 
Dark-complexioned people, as a rule, have southern blood 
in their veins; and it has been remarked, sen pee of 
this country are yreeee | becoming darker. By physi- 
ologists this is not considered a favourable sign. Fair- 
— races are considered the most perfect and 

y- } ' 

Sorxy.—If a child becomes chargable to the parish, 
the parish is entitled to claim: from. the er. 
Persons aged fourteen can contract marriage with the 
consent of their its or A present after 
so short an 
uice is good for the will i 
orm you that there are half-a-dozen fashionable modes 
of aes bg hair. bik 1d of Her be pay family 
is Guelph. moss rosebu supposed to signify “a 
coubestiest of love.” A white fom ['am woi of 
you.” The hair is brown. Handwriting. good. You 
must send your advertisements on separate sheets of 
paper. 


L. M.—The fagving is given as the composition of a 
good bath for electro-plating metals with platinum: In a 
solution of chloride of platinum 
fo appear, add to this solution equal quantitics ofp 

appear, on eq se 
and sea salt, until the coating of platinum loses mfp 

es of the natural colour.of the metal. The 
advantage of this bath is that it may be concentrated to 
any degree, and thus maintained for along time. The 
articles to be plated are placed in a pierced zinc reveptacle, 
‘and the bath heated to about 140 i ; after-a few mo- 
ments the articles are withdrawn, washed, and dried in 
sawdust. 

Kitrr.—Button mushrooms are best for pickling. Peel 
them, cut the stocks off close to the button ; do not pull 





them off, as that draws out the heart. 6 ap ce 
of every button will be ingress by_ rubbing it with a 
piece of flannel and salt.. Now put the m ms into 


a frying-pan in single layers, sprinkle them with salt and 
pepper, and allow them to cook over a gentle fire for 
about a quarter of an hour. Remember, they are not to 
be fried, but merely gently cooked in their own liquor. 
This done, put them into pickle bottles, with a few layers, 
here and there, of whole pepper, mace, long pepper, and 
whole ginger. Fill up the bottles with good vinegar, and 
tie them down air-tight with bladder. In six weeks they 

ill be ready. 

Livety Rosatre wishes to correspond with a young 
gentleman. He must be dark and nice looking. 

Acnes GeRALpINg, of middle stature, fair, pretty, and 
musical. Respondent must be dark. 

Linuuay Juri, dark, pretty, tall, and musical. Re- 
spondent must be about twenty. 

Mavups, nineteen, petite, dark hair and eyes, and of an 
amiable and loving disposition. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, and belonging to a respectable family. 

A.pHonso (a young gentleman of respectable connec- 
tion), twenty, tall, and dark, wishes to correspond with 
a lady not more than nineteen—a blonde preferred. She 
must be loving, fond of home, and a good pianist. 

W. H. (a mechanic), twenty-seven, 5ft. 10in., fair com 
jiotes, curly hair, and fond of home. Respondent must 

ave a gentle heart, be fond of home, good looking, and 
about twenty-two. 

Avice and Maup (sisters).—‘‘Alice,” nineteen, me- 
dium height, dark, musical, and of a loving disposition- 
“Maud,” eighteen, medium height, fair, accomplished, 

dc ticated. Respondents must be tall, dark, and 





well to do. 

Epirs Lissenpoy, tall, dark, of a loving disposition, 
musical, domesticated, and enjoys an income of LOUI. per 
annum, to be increased on her marriage to 2001. Ke- 
spondent must be tall, dark, well educated, fond of home, 
not more than twenty-four, and in a good position. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

P. D. is responded to by—‘‘ Emma,” seventeen, me- 
dium height, dark, accomplished, and domesticated. 
Wishes to exchange cartes de visite. 

W. W. B. T. by—"‘ Adelaide C.,” twenty-one, medium 
height, domesticated, musical, well connected, and who 
has dark hair and blue eyes. 





*,* Now Ready, Vou. XIII. of Tus Lonpon Reavse, 
Price 4s, 6d. 

Also, the Tite and Inpex to Vou. XIII. Price One 
Penny. 

Part 79, FoR December, Is Now Reavy. Price 64, 


N.B.—CorrREsPONDENTS MusT ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
To THE Epitor or “THE Lonpon Reabex,” 334, Strand, 
W.c. 


+4¢ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are seut to us voluntarily, authers 
should retain copies. 
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